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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON TRAGEDIA AND 
TRAGICOMEDIA IN LOPE 


I 


CCORDING to the classic definition of one authority ‘‘ce mot 
de comedia, bien loin de pouvoir étre traduit par comédie, de 
représenter ce que les anciens et nous-mémes entendons par comédie, 
est un terme trés large qui embrasse tous les genres de drame, que 
les effets en soient comiques ou tragiques, 4 l’exclusion d’une part, 
d’un certain drame religieux ou liturgique, que les Espagnols nom- 
ment auto, et, d’autre part, des genres inférieurs.””! This extension 
of meaning of comedia is of course one result of the triumph of 
Lope’s dramatic formula. The latter’s predecessors customarily 
differentiated tragedy and comedy by name, even when they failed 
to observe all the distinctions bequeathed by the ancients or decreed 
by the Italians. For the comedia as Lope imposed it, further names 
were redundant. 

It is therefore surprising to find him entitling occasional plays 
tragedia or tragicomedia, not only at the beginning of his career, when 
his forerunners’ practice might naturally have carried most weight, 
but virtually to the end of his days. The phenomenon has often 
been mentioned, but never subjected to scrutiny: Neo-classical 
criticism paused to make no inquiry. Montiano is typical, and he 
took at its neo-classical value the name tragedia, merely branding as 
monstrous the plays to which Lope applied it. The tragicomedias 
with which he was acquainted ‘‘en nada distan de las antecedentes”’ 
in his judgment,” and were so designated by the author ‘‘tal vez por 
haber pensado que enmendaba asf lo que diferfan de las antiguas 


1A. Morel-Fatio, La comedia espagnole, 2d. ed., Pi.ris, 1923, pp. 16-17. 

* Discurso sobre las tragedics espafiolas, 2* impresién, Madrid, 1750, I, 55. 
The antecedentes are the tragedias El Duque de Viseo, Roma abrasada, La bella 
Aurora, La inocente sangre, El marido mds firme, El castigo sin venganza, analyzed 
on pp. 47 ff. of the Discurso. 
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reglas trdgicas.”* Lista was close enough to Montiano in spirit 
and time to include the tragedias in a separate category when he 
classified Lope’s theater, though he found that ‘‘no hay mas dife- 
rencia entre lo que él llama comedia y lo que tal vez llama tragedia 
que en la primera el desenlace es agradable y en la segunda es 
funesto.”* Schack, the Romantic critic, disposed of the variant 
titles in a footnote, terming them capricious and unimportant.® 
Like modern critics in general, Menéndez y Pelayo contented him- 
self with employing Lope’s denominations, usually with no comment 
on his motives for applying them.*® 

There is justification for all these attitudes, but all are neverthe- 
less hasty and unsatisfactory. It is quite true that Lope’s choice 
of titles was often governed by external considerations, and that it 
was further in large measure whimsical. But no aspect of a great 
poet’s method is indifferent, not even his caprice, and certainly not 
the externals that governed his conception of his art. At the mo- 
ment of inscribing a play tragedia or tragicomedia, Lope obviously 
felt the inadequacy of the single term comedia. On these occasions 
the ancient connotations of the word at least temporarily assumed 
greater prominence than the new ones, and from meaning play in 
general, it returned to its value as comedy. The Spanish theater 
at such times was viewed as embracing three genres, comic, tragic, 
and tragicomic. This conception proved sterile, to be sure, and a 
minor incident in the history of Spanish criticism. But the record 
cannot be complete without some attention to its bases. 


II 


Though the effort to distinguish genres was minor and abortive 
in the history of the comedia, it was astonishingly persistent in Lope. 
It not only spans his productive years, but the aggregate tragedias 


3 Tbid., p. 56. 

* Lecciones de literatura espafiola, Madrid, 1836, p. 154. 

5 “Varios poetas, mds bien por capricho que para indicar la diferencia esencial 
entre una y otra, pusieron a algunas obras suyas el nombre de tragedia ; pero estas 
tragedias, en las antiguas ediciones, van seguidas casi siempre de las palabras 
sacramentales: comedia famosa. . . . Poca importancia debe darse también al 
titulo de tragicomedia, que suele preceder a algunos dramas espafioles.” Hist. de 
la lit. y del arte dramdtico (tr. esp.), II, 197, fn. 2. 

* “ Historia de Tobias.—Llamé el autor a esta pieza tragicomedia,” Acad., 
III, p. lviii; “Titdlase esta obra [La hermosa Ester] tragicomedia,” Acad., III, 
p. lx; “Llamé Lope tragicomedia a esta pieza [EI divino africano],” Acad., IV, 
p. lxxxvi. The quotations are typical, though very occasionally the author 
lets fall a more specific remark, e.g., “Su autor la titulé [La inocente sangre] 
tragedia por lo funesto del desenlace,” Acad., IX, p. Ixxvi. 
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and tragicomedias comprise a respectable section of his extant full- 
length plays. The following list includes, in fact, roughly one in 
eight: ? 


1. Adonis y Venus (1597-1603; Parte XVI, Acad., VI). In Parte 
XVI called tragedia. Lope in his dedication again calls it esta tragedia, 
and lists the personas de la tragedia. But the final lines read: “Aqui la 
tragicomedia/del bello Adonis acabe,” and are followed by Fin de la 
famosa tragicomedia de Adonis y Venus. 

2. Amor, pleito y desafio, tragicomedia (1621: Acad. N., X). 

3. Arauco domado, tragicomedia (1598-1603, prob. 1599; Parte XX, 
Acad., XII). 

4. El asalto de Mastrique, tragicomedia (1595-1607, prob. 1600-1606; 
Parte IV, Acad., XII). 

5. El Bastardo Mudarra, tragicomedia (1612; Parte XXIV, Zaragoza, 
1641, Acad., VII). 

6. La bella Aurora, tragedia (1612-1625, prob. 1620-1625; Parte XXI, 
Acad., VI). 

7. El Caballero de Olmedo, tragicomedia (1615-1626, prob. 1620-1625; 
Parte XXIV, Zaragoza, 1641, Acad., %). Ends: ‘Fin de la tragica his- 
toria/del Caballero de Olmedo.” 

8. Castelvines y Monteses, tragicomedia (1606-1612; Parte X XV, Acad., 
XV). 

9. El castigo sin venganza, tragedia (1631; Parte XXV, Acad., XV). 


™ The list includes only works to which Lope applied the names tragedia or 
tragicomedia. Omitted are several (e.g. La Imperial de Otén) that we should call 
tragedies, because there is no evidence Lope called them so. His failure is ob- 
viously a fact of vital importance for the matter in hand, and one of which cog- 
nizance will be taken later. (See footnote 67.) Absent also is La Estrella de 
Sevilla, though it not only conforms to Lope’s definition of tragedia, but is given 
that name in the final lines (““Y aqui/esta tragedia os consagra/Lope 
Acad., IX, 160), because his authorship seems at last to have been definitely 
disproved: ‘We consider that the versification proves without question that Lope 
did not write the play. . . .” Morley-Bruerton, The Chronology of Lope de Vega’s 
comedias, Modern Language Association of America Monograph Series, XI, N. Y., 
1940, p. 285. The latter work has been my guide in the problem of authenticity 
of plays. Respecting the total number of unquestioned comedias, see the same 
authors’ ‘How Many comedias Did Lope de Vega Write,”’ Hispania, 1936, XIX, 
217-234: “Someone may inquire how many authentic plays of Lope are now 
extant. The borderline between authentic and doubtful is hazy, but we have 
attempted to draw up a canon of the authentic plays, rigorously rejecting all to 
which a shred of doubt adheres, and the resultant figure is 331. . . .” 

The dates of composition are also those of Morley-Bruerton’s Chronology. 
They are given, first, as evidence that the poet’s use of tragedia and tragicomedia 
was not a passing fad with him; and, second, because the question naturally sug- 
gests itself whether even in spite of this Lope favored the denominations at some 
period more than at others. It may be stated at the outset that the answer to 
this query seems highly inconclusive, if not actually negative. 
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10. El Conde Ferndn Gonzdlez, tragicomedia (1606-1612, prob. 1610- 
1612; Parte XIX, Acad., VII). 

11. El Cordobés valeroso, tragicomedia (1603; Parte XIV, Acad., XI). 

12. La desdichada Estefania, tragedia (1604; Parte XII, Acad., VIII). 
In Parte XII captioned tragicomedia famosa and concluded with Fin de la 
tragicomedia, but the final lines read: ‘‘ Aquf la tragedia acaba,/aunque Be- 
lardo os convida/a lo q.¢ a la historia falta,/para segunda comedia. . . .” 

13. El divino africano, tragicomedia (ca. 1610; Parte XVIII, Acad., 
IV). 

14. El Duque de Viseo (1604-1610, prob. 1608-1609; Parte VI, Acad., 
X). In Parte VI the play is called tragicomedia lastimosa. The page 
heading throughout is comedia famosa, and the final lines are: ‘‘ Aquf 
acaba la tragedia/del gran Duque de Viseo,/a quien dié muerte la envidia,/ 
como hace a muchos buenos,”’ followed by Fin de la tragedia del Duque 
de Viseo. 

15. El favor agradecido, tragicomedia (1593; Parte XV, Acad. N., V). 
In the manuscript first act the play is called tragicomedia (Catdlogo de la 
Exposicién Bibliografica de Lope de Vega, Madrid, 1935, p. 3), but not in 
Parte XV. Did Lope himself omit it? 

16. Lo fingido verdadero, tragicomedia (ca. 1608; Parte XVI, Acad., 
IV). 

17. Las grandezas de Alejandro, tragicomedia (1604-1612; prob. 1604— 
1608; Parte XVI, Acad., V1). 

18. El Hamete de Toledo (1608-1612, prob. 1608-1610; Parte IX, 
Acad. N., VI). In Parte 1X the play is called comedia famosa, but the 
concluding lines are: ‘‘ Noten los que esclavos tienen/desta tragedia el 
ejemplo:/que con esto se da fin/al Hamete de Toledo.” 

19. La hermosa Ester, tragicomedia (1610; Parte XV, Acad., III). 

20. Historia de Tobias, tragicomedia (1605-1615, prob. ca. 1609; Parte 
XV, Acad., ITT). 

21. El honrado hermano, tragicomedia (1596-1603, prob. 1598-1600; 
Parte XVIII, Acad., V1). 

22. La inocente sangre, tragedia (1604-1612, prob. 1604-1608; Parte 
XIX, Acad., IX). 

23. El laberinto de Creta, tragicomedia (1610-1615, prob. 1612-1615; 
Parte XVI, Acad., V1). Called tragedia in Acad., VI, but in Parte XVI, 
tragicomedia famosa. 

24. El marido mds firme, tragedia (1620-1621; Parte XX, Acad., VI). 

25. El Marqués de Mantua, tragicomedia (1598-1603, prob. 1600-1602; 
Parte XII, Acad., XIII). 

26. El mayordomo de la Duquesa de Amalfi (1599-1606, prob. 1604- 
1606; Parte XI, Acad., XV). In Parte XI called comedia famosa, but 
ends: ‘‘Aquf dié fin la tragedia,/Senado, del mayordomo,/que como pasé 
en Italia,/hoy lo han visto vuestros ojos.” 


27. El mejor mozo de Espafia, tragicomedia (shortly before 1611; 
Parte XX, Acad., X). 
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28. Los muertos vivos, tragicomedia (1599-1602; Parte X VII, Acad. N., 
VII). 

29. La nueva victoria del Marqués de Santa Cruz, tragicomedia (1604; 
Parte XXV, Acad., XIII). 

30. Peribdfiez y el Comendador de Ocajfia, tragicomedia (1609-1612, 
prob. ca. 1610; Parte IV, Acad., X). 

31: El Perseo, tragicomedia (1611-1615, prob. 1612-1613; Parte XVI, 
Acad., VI). 

32. El piadoso aragonés, tragicomedia (1626; Parte XXJ, Acad., X). 

33. El premio de la hermosura, tragicomedia (1610-1618; Parte XVI, 
Acad., XIII). 

34. El Principe despefiado, tragicomedia (1602; Parte VII, Acad., 
VIII). The MS seems to call the play a comedia, as does Parte VII (see 
the Catdlogo de la Exposicién Bibliogrdfica de L. de V., Madrid, 1935, 17, 
number 32), but the final lines are: ‘‘ Dé fin la tragicomedia/del Principe 
despefiado.”’ 

35. Los Ramirez de Arellano, tragicomedia (1597-1608, prob. 1604- 
1608; Parte XXIV, Zaragoza, 1641, Acad., IX). 

36. El Rey sin reino, tragicomedia (1597-1612; Parte XX, Acad., VI). 

37. Roma abrasada, tragedia (1594-1603, prob. 1598-1600; Parte XX, 
Acad., VI). 

38. El ristico del cielo, tragicomedia (1605?; Parte XVIII, Acad., V). 

39. La Santa Liga, tragicomedia (1598-1603, prob. 1598-1600; Parte 
XV, Acad., XII). 

40. La tragedia del Rey don Sebastidn y bautismo del Principe de 
Marruecos (1595-1603; Parte XI, Acad., XII). In Parte XI the title is 
also given as Comedia famosa del bautismo del Principe de Marruecos, and 
the play closes with Fin de la famosa comedia del bautismo del Principe 
de Marruecos. 

41. El ultimo godo, tragicomedia (1599-1603, perhaps 1599-1600; Parte 
VIII, Acad., VII). 

42. El valiente Céspedes, tragicomedia (1612-1615; Parte XX, Acad., 
XII). 


Schack’s impatience with the terminology of seventeenth century 
editions * is quite understandable after a summary glance at this 
list. One and the same play may be called tragedia or tragicomedia, 
to be sure.* It may further be accompanied by a roster of figuras 
de la comedia and close with the ritual fin de la comedia.*° However, 


* See n. 5, above. 

* Cf. numbers 18, 26, and 40 of the list, and note especially number 14, which 
is called by all three names. 

1° Thus La inooente sangre, a tragedia, lists the figuras de la comedia, and El 
premio de la hermosura and El Cordobés valeroso, consistent in listing the figuras 
de la tragicomedia, close with a fin de la famosa comedia. Such discrepancies could, 
of course, be multiplied almost at will. 
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on closer scrutiny apparent chaos assumes a kind of imperfect order. 
For one thing, by the obvious device of reading play for comedia, 
many contradictions vanish. Besides, such clichés as comedia fa- 
mosa are generally, if not always, devices of printers rather than 
authors. Lope’s manuscript title pages are inscribed Del monte sale, 
comedia; Amor, pleito y desafio, tragicomedia; Lo que pasa en una 
tarde, comedia deste afio de 1617; El castigo sin venganza, tragedia; and 
the like, omitting the offending captions in the manuscripts I have 
seen. This is not to say that the captions offended Lope. His 
evident wish to distinguish genres was not a fanatical obsession. 
He never troubled to insure a consistent nomenclature in the Partes 
whose publication he supervised,” sometimes even spoke of a tragedia 
or tragicomedia as esta comedia in the dedication or the final lines; ™ 
though oftener he adhered to the more specific term,“ as even 
printers were able to adhere when they chose.” 

Nomenclature, then, is not so confused as it appears at first 
glance. Great inconsistencies remain, and defy all efforts to ra- 
tionalize them. But these should not overshadow a forty years’ 
effort to recognize genres within the comedia framework. Quite evi- 
dently none of the causes that contributed to the failure of the effort 
sufficed, in Lope’s opinion, to mask the division of all drama into 
the two leading categories of tragedy and comedy, or persuade him 
it was not expedient to take cognizance of this division. Its indi- 
viduality set the Spanish theater apart from the classical and neo- 
classical, but not even the radical juxtaposition of tears and mirth 


11 T have examined the reproductions in the University of California collection. 

2 “Si Lope tenfa razén en quejarse de los que sin respeto ni esmero imprimian 
sus comedias, no era él mismo un editor ejemplar ni mucho menos.” J. F. Monte- 
sinos, Teatro Antiguo Espafiol, VII, Madrid, 1929, p. 139. 

13 “ Lo fingido verdadero, tragicomedia de la vida y martirio de San Ginés repre- 
sentante,” as Lope calls it in the dedication to Tirso, ends “ Aqui acaba la comedia/ 
del mejor representante.” EI valiente Céspedes, El rey sin reino, and El mejor 
moto de Espafia, all tragicomedias from Parte XX (Madrid, 1625), are all called 
esta comedia in the respective dedications. 

4 La Santa Liga and La hermosa Ester, tragicomedias, are tragicomedias again 

in the dedications (both Parte XV, Madrid, 1617). Lo fingido verdadero (but see 
preceding note) and Adonis y Venus (see number 1 of the list), are again called 
tragicomedia and tragedia, respectively, in the dedications, and the tragedias La 
bella Aurora and El castigo sin venganza are referred to by that name in the final 
verses. 
% Thus El asalto de Mastrique (Parte IV, Pamplona, 1614) is called famosa 
tragicomedia, and Peribdiiez, in the same volume, is famosa tragicomedia and closes 
with Fin de la tragicomedia. El Marqués de Mantua, tragicomedia famosa (Parte 
XII, Madrid, 1619), likewise ends Fin de la tragicomedia. 
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obscured the gap between comic and tragic. The native drama was 
a distinctive mode of expression, which Lope was not disposed to 
underrate. A characteristic name, comedia, might aptly be used 
to describe it. But this comedia, no less than the classical and neo- 
classical drama, was susceptible of division into genres. 


lil 


Lope’s belief in the possibility of an authentic genre tragedia— 
tragedia in spite of its deviation from accepted norms—was never 
more clearly expressed than in the much-quoted prélogo to El castigo 
sin venganza. ‘‘Esta tragedia,’’ he says there, “‘esté escrita al estilo 
espafiol, no por la antigiiedad griega y severidad latina; huyendo 
de las sombras, nuncios y coros, porque el gusto puede mudar los 
preceptos, como el uso los trajes y el tiempo las costumbres.” '” 
‘‘Sombras, nuncios y coros”’ are aspects of mere form, irrelevant to 
the essence of tragedy. Abandonment of these and other externals 
does not imply renunciation of tragedy, the tragic spirit taking its 
rise in perennial well-springs unaffected in their purity by the chan- 
nels through which one may lead them. Absolutes do exist, though 
they are not absolutes of form. 

The question is, where do they lie, these perdurable ingredients 
that render a play tragedia whatever the form they assume? The 
answer is not far to seek. Only the disciples of the ancients had a 
coherent body of theory on the subject, and it was perforce from 
them Lope garnered his distinctions between tragic and comic. 
These distinctions as they prevailed from the post-classical era to 
the Renaissance, and stripped of accretions related to form and 
expression, are listed by Spingarn as follows: '* 


I. I caratteri della tragedia sono re, principi o grandi capitani; quelli 
della comedia persone umili e cittadini privati. 

II. La tragedia imita azioni grandi e terribili, la comedia azioni 
familiari e domestiche. 

III. La tragedia comincia festevole e conchiude torbidamente; la 
comedia comincia piuttosto tra ansie e contrarieta e finisce nella gioia. 

IV. Lo stile e la lingua nella tragedia sono elevati e sublimi, umili e 
familiari nella comedia. 

V. Il tema della tragedia generalmente suole essere storico; quello 
della comedia é@ cuasi sempre parto della fantasia del poeta. 


16 See note 70 below. 

17 Acad., XV, 236. 

18 La critica letteraria nel Rinascimento (tr. Antonio Fusco, con correzioni e 
aggiunte dell’autore), Bari, 1905, p. 68. 
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VI. La comedia preferisce amori e seduzioni; la tragedia esilii e fatti 
di sangue. 


It can, I think, be shown that—by and large and unequally— 
tragedias and tragicomedias observe these distinctions and were given 
those names with these distinctions in view. The fifth affords a 
convenient point of departure, as it is perhaps more conspicuously 
observed than any other, and others depend upon it. It is a dis- 
tinction Lope himself drew when, before embarking in the Arte 
nuevo on the laws of the comedia espafiola, he reviewed the develop- 
ment of tragedy and comedy: “‘ Por argumento la tragedia tiene/la 
historia, y la comedia el fingimiento.” '* And it is a distinction he 
remembered ten years later, obliquely repeating it in a contemptuous 
declaration that ‘‘al humilde estilo de la comedia se da licencia . . . 
a cualquiera de los que juntan consonantes en cuentos imposibles.”’ *° 

With its Aristotelian overtones, this cuenios imposibles harks 
back to antiquity. It should serve, therefore, as a reminder, before 
proceeding, that history as opposed to fiction for Lope embraces 
not only strict history, but also the classical mythology and pseudo- 
history consecrated as subjects for tragedy by the practice of all 
centuries. In fact some of this material he actually regards as true: 
“Porque Virgilio introdujese a Dido no dej6é de ser verdad que 
Eneas pas6 a Italia y que salié6 de Troya.”"* And this extension of 
the field of history is only one rectification that the modern reader 
must make. Novelesque arguments, too, must sometimes be in- 
cluded, as is shown by the final lines of El mayordomo de la Duquesa 
de Amalfi (“‘que como pas6 en Italia,/hoy lo han visto vuestros 
ojos’’). Ballad and comparable material being added (EI Mar- 
qués de Mantua, El Caballero de Olmedo, etc.), the number of non- 
historical tragedias and tragicomedias shrinks considerably. Lope 
does not often flout the tradition that tragedy select its material 
from historical sources.” 


19 Vy. 111-112. 

2° Dedication to Guillén de Castro of Las almenas de Toro, Acad., VIII, 79-80. 

* Acad. N., VIII, p. 459. That he attached some credit to stories of the 
Amazons is evident in his dedication of Las mujeres sin hombres (Acad., VI, 35). 

@ Acad., XV, 231. 

*?The point may easily be overemphasized, and certainly it would be an 
exaggeration to treat as inventions only those plots invented by Lope himself. 
Yet the fact is that in almost no instance does he invent his own main plot for 
a tragedia or tragicomedia. The source may be tenuous and incomplete, as occurs 
with El Caballero de Olmedo; or presumptive as yet, as in the case of El Hamete 
de Toledo. Possibly only El premio de la hermosura gives the impression of being 
wholly or largely Lope’s creation. And even of this work, carefully elaborated 
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The basis for the tradition was philosophical. Truth, as Lope 
saw it, was inherently superior to inventions, as tragedy was superior 
to comedy. It was only appropriate that truth be the sphere of 
tragedy, while to comedy were relegated ‘‘cuentos imposibles.”’ 

Lope often alludes to the essential superiority of truth to fiction. 
‘“‘Reciba en prendas de mis obligaciones,”’ he writes to the Secretary 
of the Supreme Council of the Inquisition Luis S4nchez Garcfa, 
“‘esta comedia y verdadera historia; que aun en la poesfa, a quien 
trata tanta verdad, no es justo ofrecelle fabulas.” ** In La Dorotea 
he explains, ‘“‘No quiso el poeta faltar a la verdad, porque lo fué la 
historia;” * and into Fernando’s mouth he puts the words, ‘ Por 
eso es historia verdadera la mia; y mds delito fué introducir las ranas 
Aristéfanes, y en sus Anfitriones los dioses Plauto.” * It has been 
seen how he recommended to his audience the historicity of El 
mayordomo de la Duquesa de Amalfi. ‘‘ Verdadera historia” is, of 
course, one of the most hackneyed clichés in the entire comedia. 
Its endlessly multiplied occurrences render it a commonplace, but 
it is probably always intended as a claim of the work to a special 
place. 

Lope was equally persuaded of the corollary superiority of tra- 
gedy to comedy. His dedication of Las almenas de Toro calls it 
‘estilo superior,” and speaks again of “‘la grandeza y superioridad 
del estilo.” ‘‘Gran lugar se debe al trdgico, grande le tiene Vm. 
con los que saben que a la tragedia no se puede atrever toda pluma,”’ 
he says to the tragedian Guillén de Castro.?’ 

It may be impertinent to remind readers that such opinions were 
not Lope’s coinage, but legal tender among theorists for a long age; 
and digressive, as well as impertinent, to recall that history was in 
no sense immune from embellishments. Even a small nucleus of 
history might suffice to elevate a play above the category of cuento 
imposible. In the Historia de Tobias modifications are slight, and 
the work is “‘traduccién fiel de la lengua latina ala castellana ... , 
con la licencia y dilacién que la poesia permite, introduciendo figuras 
dialogufsticas de que también tenemos ejemplo en los Cantares.”’ ** 


for a court féte, one might say—in allusion to its mythological characters and 
reminiscences of eclogue and Alexandrian tale—what the author said of his 
Arcadia (comedia), ‘‘ No carece de la imitacién antigua.” 

* Dedication of El Conde Ferndn Gonzdlez, Acad., VII, 417. 

% Ed. Américo Castro, Madrid, 1913, pp. 135-136. 

%* Tbid., p. 304. 

27 Acad., VIII, 79. 

28 Acad., III, 267. 
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The essential truth of a composition was not affected by these 
imaginative embroideries, ‘‘que aunque es verdad que no merecen 
nombre de coronistas los que escriben en verso, por la licencia que 
se les ha dado de exornar las fabulas con lo que fuere digno y 
verosimil, no por eso carecen de crédito las partes que le sirven a 
todo el poema de fundamento. . . .” *® Liberally interpreted, the 
statement may justify including even such a play as El Caballero de 
Olmedo among tragicomedias based on history. Usually, however, 
Lope was disinclined to avail himself freely of poetic license. Thus 
he felt he must explain certain liberties in El valiente Céspedes, taking 
care to point out “que en esta comedia [the play is a tragicomedia ] 
los amores de D. Diego son fabulosos y sélo para adornarla.” *° 
And Fernando in La Dorotea voices the ultimate precept: ‘‘ Dice una 
ley que cuando la verdad y la ficci6n concurren juntas (y aunque no 
lo dijera), se ha de guardar a la verdad el decoro que de derecho 
divino y humano se le debe.” * 

From the foregoing it is plain that in history lay a primary 
source of the tragic spirit, and for well-reasoned motives. And if 
roughly one eighth of Lope’s surviving plays on all subjects are 
tragedias or tragicomedias, among historical plays alone the propor- 
tion is much higher. Of course this does not mean that all the 
remainder, for which comedia seemed an adequate designation, were 
by Lope’s own standards misnamed. Some were, but most were 
not, for reasons made clear by Spingarn’s other distinctions. 

In the Arte nuevo Lope takes up the second of these: the selection 
of lofty arguments for tragedy. Comedy, he asserts, “‘trata/las 
acciones humildes y plebeyas,/y la tragedia las reales y altas.” * 
This law was in fact even more universally recognized than the rule 
confining invention to comedy,** though to a very large extent the 
two precepts overlap. For Lope and his contemporaries, history 
was the grandiose account of “sucesos, guerras, paces, consejos, 
diferentes estados de la fortuna, mudanzas, prosperidades, declina- 
ciones de reinos y perfodos de imperios y monarqufas grandes,” as 


2 Acad. N., VIII, 459. See also footnote 60, below. 

* Acad., XII, 190. It is fair to observe that in this version of contemporary 
events, the author was under a necessity of forestalling criticism from which he 
was elsewhere exempt. 

% Ed. cit., p. 290. 

# Vv. 58-60. 

83 Among the Italian theorists, Giraldi Cinthio, for example, gave the poet 
leave to invent his tragic plot, being in this respect more truly Aristotelian than 
his less flexible colleagues. See Spingarn, loc. cit. 
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he himself eloquently defined it.“ It therefore had no room for 
things and people humildes y plebeyas, but was a logical source of 
material for tragedy, the more so since its very truth was an en- 
hancement of its nobility. Yet even the field of history gave room 
for selection, and its more heroic aspects afforded the best material 
for tragic plays. In fact Lope, on unimpeachable authority, drew 
a contrast between the heroic and the comic, inferentially associating 
tragedy with the former: “Elio Donato . . . dice, escribiendo a 
Paulino: Poetae aemulentur Homerum, Virgilium, Menandrum, Te- 
rentium: poniendo dos griegos y dos latinos, y tras el heroico el 
cémico. .. .”* This identification of epic and drama he made 
earlier in the Arte nuevo, recalling to his learned auditors that 
‘“‘Homero a imitacién de la comedia/la Odisea compuso, mas la 
Iliada/de la tragedia fué famoso ejemplo,/a cuya imitacién llamé 
epopeya/a mi Jerusalén, y afiadi trdgica.” * The parallel goes back 
to no less a fountainhead than Aristotle, and was bandied by every 
oracle of the Renaissance.*’ 

It was therefore not only their historical nature that caused Lope 
to give the name tragicomedia to such plays as La Santa Liga, La 
nueva victoria del Marqués de Santa Cruz, El asalto de Mastrique, and 
Arauco domado, since he contented himself with comedia for many 
other historical pieces felicitous in their outcome, as these are. And 
it is from plays of this type—taken up again below—that one may 
best deduce the importance he conceded the heroic as a source of 
tragic emotion. Cueva’s Saco de Roma had provided the closest 
earlier parallel in Spain for these treatments of national triumphs. 
His canvas was as large, his movement on as grand a scale. But, 
because he recognized only unqualified comedia and tragedia, and 
because the ending made the latter name impossible, he entitled his 
play comedia. In comparable historical dramas with similar trium- 
phant endings, Lope found a heroic note that made simple comedia 
inappropriate. 

Tragedia, in this case, was also inappropriate, since the most 

* Dedication of La campana de Aragén, Acad., VIII, 251. 


% Parte XV, “El Teatro a ios lectores.” 

* Vv. 88-92. 

37 ‘Gli aristotelisti considerarono, di solito, la tragedia e la poesia eroica 
come generi affini di una letteratura superiore, in quanto l’una e|’altra celebravano 
le imprese di grandi personaggi, di rincontro alla commedia. .. .” C. Guerrieri 
Crocetti, G. B. Giraldi ed il pensiero critico del secolo XVI, Soc. Anon. Editrice 
Dante Alighieri, 1932, p.219. See also pp. 241-247. Aristotle’s views are amply 
discussed in Alfonso Reyes’ La critica en la edad ateniense, México, 1941, esp. 
pp. 272 ff. 
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universally and persistently recognized of all criteria of tragedy 
is the ending in death. For Lope and many a colleague the associa- 
tion between tragedy and death was, as it is today, so close that 
tragedia when employed in a non-dramatic sense became a synonym 
of death. Thus in La Dorotea he says: “Sacardn las Néyades . . . / 
las frentes que coronan/corales y verbenas,/para que doble el llanto/ 
tan mfisera tragedia./Ya es muerta, decid todos . . . ;” ** and later: 
“No puedo volver en mf con saber que esto es incierto, de la tragedia 
que César promete a Marfisa . . . ;Yo preso! . . . jMarfisa muer- 
ta!” *® In keeping with this view, Lope’s tragedias do all end in 
death.“° Some theorists, notably Giraldi, would have allowed a 
happy solution even for tragedy.“ To otherwise tragic plays with 
such solutions, Lope applied the designation tragicomedia. 

Pedants also insisted on Spingarn’s first point, that the charac- 
ters of comedy be ordinary people, those of tragedy noble. Lope 
accepted the distinction, scornfully alluding in the Arte nuevo to 
“‘el rey en la comedia para el necio,” “ and trotting out the stock 
example of Jupiter in the Amphytrion of Plautus.** The stale 


38 P. 112. 

%*P. 293. Cf. Leandro’s asking for Violante’s hand, her husband having 
died: “‘Dadme aquésa y convertid/hoy en gloria su tragedia.” Las ferias de 
Madrid, Acad. N., V, 623. In his “Prélogo al Lector,” Parte XVII, Lope says: 
“La mayor parte son comedias de muchos afios, y que los autores que las repre- 
sentaron ya no lo son, o por viejos, 0 porque acabaron la comedia de la vida en 
la tragedia de la muerte.” 

“© The Tragedia del Rey don Sebastidn y bautismo del Principe de Marruecos 
I think is no exception, since tragedia applies only to the first part of the title. 
See in the list above a version of the title from which the first portion is omitted 
entirely (Number 40). No great credit should, of course, be attached to Parte XI 
alone, but see 8. G. Morley’s “L. de V.’s Peregrino Lists,” p. 354, number 166 
(Univ. of California Publications in Modern Philology, 1930, XIV, 345-366). 
Tragedia in the title may in any case be only a synonym for muerte, as it is in the 
other instances mentioned. Lope would certainly never have written the title 
Rey don Sebastian y bautismo del Principe de Marruecos, tragedia, though this order 
is usual with him. The Don Sebastian play as it stands is not a tragedia. El 
Hamete de Toledo occupies a comparably dubious position. Here tragedia occurs 
only in the final lines, and may, again, be only a three-syllable synonym for 
muerte, rather than a genre name. The last portion of the work is as bloody as 
may well be imagined, but except for this fact, Hl Hamete de Toledo is not a 
tragedia by any standard. Its presumed historicity is not enough to place it in 
that category, and I am much inclined to regard it as a comedia. 

4 “‘ Nella tragedia lo scioglimento pud esser lieto o triste.” Spingarn, op. cit., 
p. 69. See also footnote 61, below. 

“Vv. 76. 

48 Vy. 106-110; cf. also vv. 165-167. 
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phrases are echoed again in the dedication of Las almenas de Toro: 
‘‘La comedia imita las humildes acciones de los hombres, como 
siente Aristételes, y Robertelio Utinense comentdndole: At vero 
tragedia praestantiores imitatur.””“ Praestantiores, however, he was 
sensitive enough to grasp, need not refer to princes too literally. In 
tragicomedia, if not in tragedia, it might describe Peribdéfiez or Pedro 
Carbonero. Even so he feels constrained to elevate Peribdfiez to 
the rank of caballero, detracting for the modern reader from the 
spirit of the play. His tragedias uniformly abide by the narrowest 
interpretation of precept. This, of course, only in so far as the pro- 
tagonists are concerned. For the rest, rustics and graciosos are 
admitted as freely in the tragedias as elsewhere, whenever the con- 
venience of the author is served.“ Indeed these comprise one of 
the striking comic elements that contrive to obscure Lope’s essen- 
tially conservative conception of tragedy. 

Of Spingarn’s fourth distinction, that of style, there is much to 
be said, of which the briefest summary will suffice for present pur- 
poses. In the Arte nuevo Lope accepts the theoretical contrast be- 
tween “‘la sentencia trégica” and “la humildad de la bajeza cé- 
mica.” “* And his subsequent extensive treatment of dramatic 
decoro, by advocating language appropriate to the station of the 
speaker, is an expansion of the rule.“”7 The dedication of Las 
almenas de Toro, already quoted repeatedly, is very explicit on this 
point, calling tragedy “‘estilo superior y digno de mayores sentencias 
y pensamientos . . . de donde se sigue clara la grandeza y supe- 
rioridad del estilo.’’ ** 

To the extent to which noble subjects and characters are a part 
of, and govern, style, Lope adhered to this rule. Some of his 
tragedias and tragicomedias, moreover, are conspicuously well writ- 
ten, though finish is not necessarily synonymous with elevation. 
Menéndez y Pelayo found superlative the stylistic level of the 


“ Acad., VIII, 79. 

 Rustics in El Duque de Viseo, for example; while of graciosos one might 
cite the one in El marido mds firme, whose descent to hell with alforjas was more 
than Montiano could stomach. I have intimated it is doubtful that Zl Hamete de 
Toledo was properly intended as a tragedia. If it was, its slave-hero may be an 
exception to the rule that protagonists of tragedy are always persons of elevated 
rank; though because he is also a captive prince, the play meets the letter of the 
law. This, however, is hair-splitting, a pastime in which Lope did not indulge. 

# Vv. 191-192. 

47 Vv. 246 ff. 

48 Acad., VIII, 79-80. 
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mythological plays, of which most are tragedias and tragicomedias,” 
and in one of his rare comments on specific plays, Lope declared 
that three of these, a tragedia and two tragicomedias, “ estén de suerte 
escritas, que parece que se detuvo en ellas.” °° Beyond this it would 
probably be rash to go. The fact is, the comedia is a lyrical 
form, and sentencias y pensamientios find room in its lightest exam- 
ples. The convention imposing a recurrent shift of meters irre- 
spective of broad subject matter also militates against a general 
distinction between a more and a less elevated style. Language, if 
not thought, is perhaps as much governed by verse form as by 
speaker, and there is at least no marked leaning in the tragedias and 
tragicomedias to verse forms more “elevated” than those prevalent 
in comedias written during the same period. The round forty 
tragedias and tragicomedias undeniably include a disproportionately 
high percentage of those plays on which Lope’s reputation as a 
dramatist is chiefly based, perhaps a correspondingly high number 
of plays ‘‘elaboradas con plena conciencia.” But excellence of ex- 
pression is only part of their merit, and, again, finish is not to be 
confused with the elevation theoretically demanded of the tragic 
style. There is almost certainly no question of Lope’s expending 
unusual efforts on his tragedias and tragicomedias merely because 
they were such. Too little importance may have been attached to 
his use of those terms, but one could easily attach too much. 
Spingarn’s last point, the leaning of tragedy toward graver 
themes than love, is not one that Lope expounded. If by “love” 
one understands Terentian intrigues, the historical bent of tragedy 
was naturally sufficient to eliminate the subject;*' and however one 
interprets it, ‘‘love’’ in the tragedias and tragicomedias is undoubt- 
“Thus Las mujeres sin hombres—a comedia, incidentally,—is “escrita con 
esmero, como todas las suyas de asunto mitolégico, en las cuales parece que se 


propuso subsanar con las bellezas de estilo la escasa novedad del argumento.” 
Acad., VI, p. xxxviii. 

8° These are Adonis y Venus, El laberinto de Creta, and Perseo. The com- 
ment is made in Lope’s prologue to Parte XVI, and applies also to Mirad a quien 
alabdis, Los prados de Leén, and Felisarda. Rennert-Castro, remarking on this 
comment, observe: “ Pues bien: de estas comedias, tres son de asunto mitolégico, 
y Adonis y Venus fué ademas fiesta palaciega; y seria de valor saber hasta qué 
punto estas comedias, elaboradas con plena conciencia, se separan de las apresura- 
damente fabricadas. . . .” Vida, p. 426, fn. 1. 

%t Not always. We may not properly deal here with subplots, but that of 
La inocente sangre, where the trivial conduct of the heroine would not do credit 
to the lightest comedia de capa y espada, contributes to the lamentable effect of 
the play after one of the strongest first acts Lope ever contrived. 
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edly less prominent than in a corresponding number of other plays 
selected at random. Still on the whole it is true that Lope gave 
little adherence to this vaguest of the precepts. Farinelli, with 
reference to such plays as La desdichada Estefania and El castigo sin 
venganza, holds that “fast alle tragischen Konflikte entstehen bei 
Lope de Vega zwischen Liebe und Ehre, zwischen Liebe und Eifer- 
sucht.” And Adonis y Venus, El marido mds firme, La bella 
Aurora, and El mayordomo de la Duquesa de Amalfi are almost pure 
love-tragedies. In fact the position of love as a source of tragic 
conflict in Lope invites serious study; though it must be recognized 
that the ratio of love-tragedies is much higher in comparison with 
the practice of antiquity than with that of Lope’s contemporaries, 
even in orthodox circles. In bringing love to the fore, Lope is only 
following a tendency very general in the Renaissance. 

Yet if in this instance Lope was merely exaggerating a trend of 
the times, it is plain that, broadly speaking, the sources of the tragic 
spirit were for him pretty much what they were for the most hide- 
bound of neo-classical theorists. With his conception of tragedia as 
a play based on history or mythology, with exalted actors, noble in 
style, and ending in death, they could have found no quarrel. And 
these were for him precisely the essentials. Their constant presence 
defines the tragedia al estilo espafiol, a genre whose identity is con- 
cealed by what for Lope were externals, as irrelevant to the sub- 
stance as the sombras, nuncios y coros he replaced by elements more 
in keeping with the age. 


IV 


Thus far these observations have been limited to an examination 
of the bases of tragedy, bases equally relevant to tragedia and 
tragicomedia. Only casual distinctions between the two genres have 
been drawn in passing. Lope himself provides a point of departure 
for a nicer discrimination in the indispensable dedication of Las 
almenas de Toro: ‘‘Como en esta historia del rey D. Sancho entre su 
persona y las demas que son dignas de la tragedia, por la costumbre 
de Espafia, que tiene ya mezcladas, contra el arte, las personas y los 
estilos, no est& lejos el que tiene, por algunas partes, de la grandeza 
referida, de cuya variedad tomé principio la tragicomedia.” ™* 
Tragicomedia, then, is precisely what the word suggests, a mixture 
of tragic and comic elements. And with its tragic actors and comic 


% Grillparzer und Lope de Vega, Berlin, 1894, p. 94. 
53 Acad., VIII, 80. 
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argument, Las almenas de Toro might accurately be described as a 
tragicomedia. However, in Lope’s tragedia, where clowns and frivol- 
ities abound, one already finds “‘mezcladas, contra el arte, las per- 
sonas y los estilos,’’ presumably with no sense that tragedia is a 
misnomer. And it is not one, as Lope viewed the matter, because 
in spite of its garnish of comedy, it retains the essentials of tragedy: 
its serious, non-fictional theme, its lofty actors, and its lamentable 
end. T'ragicomedia, on the other hand, replaces at least one of these 
elements: lofty actors with base, dismal ending with happy. Thus 
in a true sense tragicomedia is a blending of tragic and comic ingre- 
dients, while tragedia merely superimposes the latter on the former, 
of which all must remain intact. They are intact in El marido mds 
firme, despite the obtrusive jesting in the netherworld itself, so the 
play is a tragedia. While for all its tearful conclusion, El Caballero 
de Olmedo is no more than a tragicomedia, by reason of its frivolous 
argument and the rank of its actors. This work is in exactly the 
category of La Celestina, which emerged as neither tragedia nor 
comedia, but as tragicomedia.™ 

In the same group must be classed El Cordobés valeroso, whose 
protagonist also meets death, but whose rank and activities are not 
of a tragic order. Apart from its attenuated ending, Peribdfiez is a 
tragicomedia for comparable reasons. 

A second category of vaguely defined limits is one we should 
perhaps call by the equally vague denomination of romantic comedy. 
It is well described by Guarini, and is the only type recognized as 
tragicomedy by that theorist and apologist of the genre. In part 
it derives from tragedy, in part from comedy, naturally: ‘ Dall’una 
prende le persone grandi e non |’azione; la favola verisimile, ma 
non vera; gli affetti mossi, ma rintuzzati; il diletto, non la mestizia; 
il pericolo, non la morte; dall’altra il riso non dissoluto, le piace- 
volezze modeste, il nodo finto, il rivolgimento felice, e sopratutto 
l’ordine comico.” * This is Lope’s procedure, by: and large in the 
novelesque plays, Castelvines y Monteses, Los muertos vivos, El favor 
agradecido, and in El premio de la hermosura. The characters in 
these works skirt tragedy, but emerge relatively unscathed, as does 


% As the added prologue explains, some persons “han litigado sobre el nom- 
bre, diciendo que no se habfa de llamar comedia, pues acaba en tristeza, sino que 
se llamase tragedia. El primer autor quiso dar denominacién del principio, que 
fué placer, y llaméla comedia: yo, viendo estas discordias entre estos extremos, 
parti ahora por medio la porfia y llaméla tragicomedia.” 

5 J] Pastor Fido e Il Compendio della poesia tragicomica, ed. G. Brognoligo 
(Scrittori d’ Italia), Bari, 1914, p. 231. 
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P4nfilo in the novel El peregrino en su patria from the comparable 
“‘tragicomedia de sus fortunas.”” Very many other plays which 
go by the name of comedia might have been included with these as 
tragicomedias. In this field Lope’s nomenclature is unusually in- 
consistent.5” 

Possibly a greater inconsistency is met in the case of his plays on 
Biblical, and particularly hagiographic, material. The latter, by its 
historicity, the divine rank of its protagonists, and the fact that 
saints’ lives, at least, were on the stage often carried through the 
death of the hero, might have provided a rich field for tragicomedias. 
And in so far as these attributes were foremost in Lope’s mind, he did 
make use of that name for plays on themes of this sort. That he 
garnered no tragedia from religious stores is understandable: he knew 
why the Divine Comedy was not the Divine Tragedy, or even the 
Divine Tragicomedy.** Yet even his tragicomedias in this sphere are 
fewinnumber. In part Dante’s reasoning was Lope’s, undoubtedly, 
but in part one must look for another explanation. This, I think, 
is a psychological one: After all, it was at moments of awareness of 
dramatic tradition that Lope felt constrained to use tragedia and 
tragicomedia for certain of his plays. Thus drama on classical 
themes had the longest tradition of all, and it was precisely in this 
sphere he most consistently drew on those terms.5® The depiction 
of religious history on the stage had no comparable tradition; was, 
so far as Lope knew, hardly more than coeval with the characteris- 
tically Spanish definition of comedia. Although their subjects were 
consistently tragic, therefore, it was not unnatural to retain comedia 
as a designation for religious plays. Needless to say, there is no 


% Obras sueltas, V, Madrid, 1776, p. 448. 

57 Elizabeth Woodbridge applies the name romantic comedy to similar comedies 
of Shakespeare. In her interesting treatment she finds them structurally as much 
akin to tragedy as to comedy. See The Drama, its Laws and Technique, Boston, 
1898, pp. 150 ff. 

58“ Y asi a su infierno, purgatorio y cielo,/del célebre poeta Dante Aligero/ 
llaman comedia todos cominmente,/y el Maneti en su prélogo lo siente,”’ Arte 
nuevo, vv. 93-96. 

5° Of Lope’s plays on subjects drawn from classical antiquity, only a minority 
are comedias. One of these, El vellocino de oro, is not even a full-length play. 
Another, Zl amor enamorado, is a work of extremely light touch, though Lope 
might have called it a tragicomedia had he wished to do sc. Las mujeres sin 
hombres is actually farcical, a parody of the comedia de capa y espada in which 
damas and galanes reverse their usual positions. The tradition of classical drama, 
in short, was so powerful that only the most cogent reasons allowed the use of 
comedia for plays in this field. 
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perceptible difference between comedias and tragicomedias of this 
type. 

The largest category of tragicomedias is that of serious, non- 
fictional plays with happy endings.*° Such are Amor, pleito y 
desafito, Arauco domado, El asalto de Mastrique, El Bastardo Mudarra, 
El Conde Ferndén Gonzdlez, Las grandezas de Alejandro, El honrado 
hermano, El laberinto de Creta, El mejor mozo de Espatia, La nueva 
victoria del Marqués de Santa Cruz, La Santa Liga, and others highly 
characteristic of the author and of the Spanish theater. 

These plays might have been called tragedia with no violation of 
strict orthodoxy. As intimated above, Aristotle himself could be 
quoted in defense of a tragedy without tragic ending.“ Lope chose 
to call them tragicomedias, and probably not because he was ignorant 
of the alternative possibility. The fact is, there is more than ending 
alone to distinguish his historical tragedias and tragicomedias. Some 
distinctions drawn hitherto may have seemed casuistical, less sub- 
stantial than formal. I think here more than technical language 
divides the two genres. 

Reference has been made to the attraction felt by Lope for the 
epic aspects of history, and to the intimate association in his mind 
between epic and tragedy. This association was widely current, 
having attained universality through the Poetics of Aristotle and 
the commentaries upon that work. In origin it may plausibly be 
ascribed to the community of subject matter in Greek tragic and 
epic poetry. Later, for generations unaware of this origin, the 
mutual dedication of tragedy and epic to history, lofty characters, 
and heroic arguments continued to lend validity to the association. 
Actually Aristotle drew careful distinctions between the two forms, 
and these were religiously borne in mind by formal Aristotelians. 


* The description is not strictly accurate in all cases. Not all these plays 
are very serious, and as for their being non-fictional, Schevill has said, “It need 
not surprise us . . . that his so-called historical dramas at times retain only an 
insignificant episode or detail taken from the repositories of fact. . . . [Some- 
times] he contents himself with the brief intervention of some king or prince to 
give the touch of historicity to his composition.” “Lope de Vega, 1562-1635,” 
Modern Language Journal, 1935, XTX, 261. 

% Dramatic theory recognized that some tragedies were more tragic than 
others. According to Guarini (loc. cit., p. 242), “Le meno tragiche non hanno né 
riconoscimento né mutazion di fortuna; le molto meno mancheranno di fine 
calamitoso.” A serious historical play with lofty actors was for Guarini always 
a tragedy. Cueva called his Siete Infantes de Lara a tragedia in spite of the fact 
that it ends happily, i.e., with Mudarra’s vengeance. He was probably applying 
the same reasoning as Guarini. 
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Most important, he emphasized the greater unity, brevity, and con- 
centration of tragedy, qualities that led him to prefer that genre 
to the epic. Among the conspicuous features of the latter, in 
contrast, are length, breadth of scope, and inclusiveness; to which 
might be added its note of exultation, as distinguished from the 
threnetic tone of tragedy. 

This note of exultation, particularly as it affects the ending, is 
obviously sufficient explanation for the name tragicomedia, rather 
than tragedia, as applied to lofty historical dramas like Arauco do- 
mado, La nueva victoria del Marqués de Santa Cruz, El asalto de 
Mastrique, and La Santa Liga, to select a group of modern “epic”’ 
plays; or El Conde Fernén Gonzdlez, El Bastardo Mudarra, and El 
tiltimo godo, a group of medieval subjects; or El Perseo, El laberinto 
de Creta, and Las grandezas de Alejandro, on themes from antiquity. 
But, endings apart, it is also obvious that by comparison with the 
tragedias as a whole, these works abandon the concentration of 
tragedy in favor of epic breadth and inclusiveness. At least two 
of these arguments, those of Zl Bastardo Mudarra and El iiltimo godo, 
would have lent themselves admirably to tragedias instead of tragi- 
comedias.** The difference would have entailed selection of another 
moment for the ending. But it would have entailed also foreshort- 
ening and the filling of 3000 verses with a greater proportion of 
internal movement, profounder searching of motives, more intensive 
cultivation of a more limited field. One would scarcely call de- 
liberateness and sustained intensity characteristic of Lope. But 
even his Duque de Viseo, a tragedia which sins precisely by embracing 
too much, is dense in comparison with these tragicomedias. As 
tragic themes were judged, the themes of the latter are tragic. 
Endings aside, concentration in a limited field characterizes tragedia; 
handling ab ovo usque ad mala, a tragicomedia. 

Not all plays bear out this generalization. Roma abrasada, 
Lope’s earliest tragedia, omits no important episode of Nero’s his- 
tory. The tragicomedia Peribdiiez, on the contrary, is an example 
of deliberate, intensive cultivation of a circumscribed theme, the 
treatment characteristic of tragedia. Such deviations may indicate 


See n. 37, above, for a reference to Alfonso Reyes’ treatment of this point. 

63 ‘Da war vor allem die miichtige Tragédie des Untergangs der christlichen 
Kultur des westgotischen Reiches und seiner Uberschwemmung durch die 
arabische Sturmflut. . . . Hier lag ein tragischer Gegenstand ohnegleichen fir 
Lopes Volksbiihne bereit. . . . Was hat Lope daraus gemacht? Eine mittel- 
miissige Tragicomedia.” K. Vossler, L. de V. und sein Zeitalter, Miinchen, 1932, 
pp. 282-283. 
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that ending, after all, determined the choice of title, and that tragic 
and tragicomic treatments were not consciously distinguished by the 
poet. Perhaps Lope as an artist was wiser than Lope as a critic. 


Vv 


Lope’s conception of tragedia and tragicomedia, then, is not hard 
to discover, and is a good deal more coherent and intelligible than 
its failure and the differences of historians would suggest. Both 
types emerge with sufficient distinctness to account for his effort 
to recognize them. Scholars have attempted many classifications 
of Lope’s theater—and of the entire Spanish theater—with the aim 
of reducing it to an orderly system. Lope’s division into tragedias, 
tragicomedias, and comedias is at least as well-reasoned and tenable 
as most of these classifications. Porfiar hasta morir, for example, is 
a tragedia, though he apparently neglected to give it that name. El 
Nuevo Mundo descubierto por Colén, Laura perseguida, and San Se- 
gundo de Avila are tragicomedias of the epic-historical, romantic, and 
religious types, though Lope seems never to have applied that 
designation to them. When it is possible in this manner to follow 
his lead and extend the list of tragedias and tragicomedias, it must 
be conceded that these categories have passed a fair test as genres. 

The question is why, all this being true, did Lope’s separation of 
genres prove abortive? The reason is obviously not the trivial one 
assigned by Morel-Fatio, namely the overwhelming proportion of 
comedias with happy endings.“ This may partially explain why 
comedia should have been the single name adopted for all three-act 
verse plays, but it does not explain why a single name should have 
prevailed in the first place. Nor is the reason any lack of viability 
in the constituents of tragedy as Lope saw them. These have been 
present in nearly all great tragedies before and after his time, one is 
tempted to say present in their most literal interpretation. The 
true reason is rather to be sought in their context, in the elements 
Lope thought he could add without perverting the constituents of 
tragedy, but which actually perverted them entirely. As Aldous 
Huxley says, “Tragedy is chemically pure.” Ironies and irrele- 
vances must be shunned. “To make a tragedy the artist must 
isolate a single element out of the totality of human experience and 
use that exclusively as his material.” The tragic artist is not 
interested in the whole truth. A small portion only concerns him: 

* Op. cit., p. 24. 


% “Tragedy and the Whole Truth,” in Music at Night, London, 1931, pp. 
12-13. 
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Wholly-Truthful art overflows the limits of tragedy and shows us, if 
only by hints and implications, what happened before the tragic story 
began, what will happen after it is over, what is happening simultaneously 
elsewhere (and ‘elsewhere’ includes all those parts of the minds and 
bodies of the protagonists not immediately engaged in the tragic struggle). 
Tragedy is an arbitrarily isolated eddy on the surface of a vast river that 
flows on majestically, irresistibly, around, beneath, and to either side of 
it. Wholly-Truthful art contrives to imply the existence of the entire 
river as well as the eddy. It is quite different from tragedy, even though 
it may contain, among other constituents, all the elements from which 
tragedy is made. (The ‘same thing’ placed in different contexts, loses 
its identity and becomes, for the perceiving mind, a succession of different 
things.) In Wholly-Truthful art the agonies may be just as real, love 
and the unconquerable mind just as amirable, just as important as in 
tragedy. . . . But the agonies and indomitabilities are placed by the 
Wholly-Truthful writer in another, wider context, with the result that 
they cease to be the same as the intrinsically identical agonies and in- 
domitabilities of tragedy. Consequently, Wholly-Truthful art produces 
in us an effect quite different from that produced by tragedy.” 


Now when Lope had gathered into a play all the elements of tragedy 
as he conceived them, he entitled his play tragedia. But he put too 
much else besides. He could not hope to hoodwink his audience, 
his colleagues, himself.*’ His tragedia al estilo espafiol is too rarely 
a tragedy, though its merit may be enormous. 

Tragicomedia was a more accurately descriptive term, but found 
the scales even more heavily weighted against it. Half comedia to 
begin with, it was also at once too learned and too unacceptable to 
the learned. The word has probably nowhere attained currency 
outside treatises on dramatic art and exceptionally sophisticated 
audiences. And even there it was likely to be an object of derision, 
“que no hay elogio descriptivo, como no hay hombre y caballo, ni 
tragicomedia, por ser de diferente especie.” ** A chemically pure 
tragedia was conceivable, and often approached. A chemically pure 
tragicomedia was an impossibility. 

% Tbid., pp. 14-15. 

6? Here, I think, is the explanation of Lope’s very frequent failure to entitle 
tragedia or tragicomedia plays that obviously conform to his standards for those 
‘‘genres.”” In some cases he may have used the terms where no record remains of 
the fact (cf. number 15 on the list). This can hardly be true very often. Usually 
he must simply have forgotten the standards, himself anticipating their fate. 

% Comento contra setenta y tres estancias que don Juan de Alarcén ha escrito 
a las fiestas de los conciertos hechos con el principe de Gales y la sefiora infanta Maria, 
in Obras completas de Quevedo (Prosa), ed. Astrana Marin, Madrid, 1932, p. 645. 
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In reality concern for purity was jettisoned when the Spanish 
dramatists adopted their principle of naturaleza and rejected the arte 
of the Italians. Rigid and increasing distinction between genres 
was a fatal consequence of the latter, Aristotelian even when it led 
far from the master’s words in certain instances: The philosopher 
recorded the practice of Greek tragedians; his simple observations 
became law for subsequent critics; further legislation multiplied 
rules, each genre like a silkworn spinning a lengthening thread of 
insulation from others, until inflexibility was complete. Faith in 
naturaleza,** on the other hand, as implicitly carried with it eventual 
abandonment of categories. Its goal was something very like the 
“Whole Truth” of Huxley, though by no means identical. Nature 
observed no such rules as the pedants of separating terror and mirth, 
the sublime and the commonplace. Her disciples were unable to do 
so even when they wished. Lope, a major contributor to the 
development of the principle, could not prevent it from reaching its 
logical conclusion. His incapacity was almost physiological. It 
was as if he viewed dramatic material through a window, the neo- 
classicists through a prism. They saw separate component colors, 
with tragedy at one end of the spectrum, comedy at the other. 
When he stood at the proper angle, Lope’s window gave intimations 
of their vision. Otherwise he saw only a single, composite white 
light. In spite of himself, he was faithful to the reports of his sense. 

That he was so involuntarily is of course true only to a limited 
degree. He was frankly willing to dispense with many, or most, 
orthodox tenets of arte. He saw no point in retaining the unities of 
the neo-classicists or their segregation of comedy and tragedy, any 
more than the chorus of the ancients. Certainly no one can any 
longer concur in Menéndez y Pelayo’s opinion of the Arte nuevo as a 
craven repudiation of the national drama. Recent criticism has 
properly interpreted as ironical many of Lope’s gestures of appease- 
ment to the pendants, and considered his deprecation of the comedia 
little more than a conventional affectation of modesty.”° At the 
same time, however, it would be possible to underestimate his re- 
spect for other injunctions of accepted authority. It has been seen 


*° This concept and its place in Spanish aesthetics has only lately been studied 
—it would not be excessive to say revealed—in Romera-Navarro’s La preceptiva 
dramdtica de L. de V. (Madrid, 1935) and Menéndez Pidal’s “L. de V., el arte 
nuevo y la nueva biografia” (RFE, 1935, XXII, 337-398). 

7 See Romera-Navarro’s “ La ironia del Arte nuevo de hacer comedias,” op. cit., 
pp. 38-44; and P. Henriquez Urefia, Plenitud de Espafia, Buenos Aires, 1940, 
pp. 30-31. 
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how nearly his practice conforms to certain laws that he quotes from 
the theorists. For us this conformity has been obliterated in the 
glare of more essential departures, but Lope probably never lost 
sight of it. Conscious of having assumed a leading rdéle in a revolu- 
tion, he never realized the extent of the upheaval. 


VI 


Possibly temperament as much as the principle of naturaleza 
stood in the way of Lope’s achievement in tragedy. This conclusion 
has at any rate been drawn from his tendency to avoid tragic end- 
ings. Rennert and Castro find that “hasta en su teatro son per- 
ceptibles algunas huellas muy precisas de c6mo reaccionaba el cardc- 
ter de Lope a través de las fabulas dramdticas que adopté. La mds 
notable observacién que se ha hecho en este sentido es la repugnancia 
de Lope por los desenlaces trégicos; y seria de gran interés estudiar 
hasta qué punto los desenlaces funestos en Lope no estaban ya 
condicionados por las fuentes de que se servia.””"* The comment 
was inspired by another of Menéndez Pidal on La serrana de la Vera, 
a play in which Lope takes the liberty of softening the ending of his 
source.” 

It is undoubtedly symptomatic that Lope’s tragic dénouements 
are invariably drawn from his sources and were, so to speak, forced 
upon him. And even source sometimes failed to compel his respect. 
La serrana de la Vera was refractory, Castelvines y Monteses also. 
In the latter case the departure was pardonable, since no logic of 
circumstance forced the unhappy outcome of Bandello and Shake- 
speare. It was audacious in El mds galdn portugués, a third in- 
stance, one where historical records are distorted completely.” 

This device of substituting one ending for another is infrequent, 
however, perhaps in part because it seemed hardly ethical, certainly 
in part because others lay ready at hand to achieve the same results. 
One of the most familiar of these is the addition of a brief scene in 
the nature of a comforting epilogue. Reaching the gruesome catas- 
trophe of Los Comendadores de Cérdoba, Lope thus softens its impact 
by bestowing on the hero a new wife and a fresh start on a happier 
existence. The solemn effect of Peribdfiez and Fuenteovejuna is 
similarly attenuated at the close, and other instances are often to 
be met. 


1 Vida, p. 424. 

™ L’ Epopée castillane, p. 235; and Teatro antiguo espafiol, I, 133-135. 

78 See Menéndez y Pelayo’s study of its relation to the source, in Acad., X, 
pp. exv ff. 
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Another possibility lay in continuing the play for some distance 
beyond what might have been the tragic dénouement. This method 
was adopted in El Bastardo Mudarra and El ultimo godo. Here the 
fates of the Infantes and Rodrigo, bywords for tragedy, are not goals, 
but way-stations. And the plays, instead of tragedies, are epic 
tragicomedies, remote as can be from the pity and terror they might 
have inspired. 

Racial and national pride may be thought to have guided the 
author in these cases quite as much as his idiosyncrasy. Cueva, who 
was more classical in his outlook than Lope, perhaps more eager to 
acclimatize tragedy in Spain, far from ending his Siete Infantes with 
the death of the champions, slew them before he began. And it 
may be unthinkable that a Spaniard of the age should have failed to 
give prominence to the avenger. Yet no bias colored Lope’s view 
of Russia, and a comparison of elements to choose from and elements 
selected by him from his source for El Gran Duque de Moscovia sug- 
gests that the patriotic incentive to a happy ending was superfluous. 

Here his problem was somewhat different from that which con- 
fronted him in the composition of El Bastardo Mudarra and El 
ultimo godo. There the question was whether to include or omit 
the sequel to a history already complete in itself, but susceptible 
also of extension. Here the point of termination was inescapably 
fixed, and the question was which elements to emphasize. Boris 
and Demetrio are equally possible heroes for drama. But the 
author who approaches their relationship must choose one for the 
center of the stage and relegate the other to the background. On 
his choice depends the nature of his play. Lope fixed on the pre- 
tender and his picturesque adventures in preference to the fortunes 
of the usurper, the subject of Pushkin’s tragedy. The result is a 
vigorous and lively tragicomedia—so far as we know never called by 
that name—rather than a study of moral disintegration. Lope’s 
source, to be sure, took the same line. But an author with a voca- 
tion for tragedy could have seized the less obvious alternative. 
That is precisely the point. Racine took a much slighter hint for 
Bérénice. 

Lope’s utilization of material for Zl Rey sin reino is equally 
revealing. His theme was sufficient for several plays, one of them 
on the spiritual struggle of another usurper. This time he did give 
prominence to this aspect of his subject, sometimes to excellent 
effect. But he elected to include every other aspect as well, with 
the result that emphasis is shifted again from the tragic to the 
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novelesque. As he treated it, Hl Rey sin reino is another tragi- 
comedia—actually called so by him in this instance. 

Thus the opinion of those who sustain that Lope was by tem- 
perament unqualified for tragedy finds considerable support in these 
methods of dealing with a source—modification of the ending, ex- 
tension of plot to make possible an untragic conclusion, and selection 
of untragic elements for emphasis. To some extent these devices 
may be ascribed to his principle of naturaleza. But that principle 
should have led to equilibrium. ‘‘No hay mal que cien afios dure”’ 
is a truth of nature, and a heartening one. But it is incomplete 
without the ‘‘ni bien” that Lope very humanly, very sympatheti- 
cally, preferred to gloss over. 

Farinelli levels a more hideous charge of incapacity that goes 
far beyond mere reluctance to end on a somber note: 


Zur reinen Tragédie war Lope de Vega so gut wie alle seine spanischen 
Zeitgenossen untauglich. Man wird einwenden, dass Lope oft tragische 
Stoffe behandelt hat wie in: “Castigo sin venganza,”’ “‘E] Mayordomo de 
la Duquesa de Amalfi,’”’” “El Marqués de Mantua,” ‘‘Castelvines y 
Monteses,”” ‘‘Los Comendadores de Cérdova,” ‘‘La prudencia en el 
castigo”’ und in anderen Stiicken; allein, die tragischen Konflikte kom- 
men meistens zu schroff, zu roh zur Darstellung. Die tragische Begeben- 
heit allein interessierte den Dichter; der Seelenkampf kommt bei ihm zu 
kurz weg. Die Mittelstufen der Tragik werden iibersprungen. Die 
Katastrophe muss eintreten, weil der Dichter es so will; sie ergiebt sich 
meist aus fusseren, nicht aus inneren Griinden. . . .” 


There is justification for this charge too, unfortunately, and it can- 
not be answered entirely by an appeal to naturaleza. But El castigo 
sin venganza, Peribdiiez, El Caballero de Olmedo, Adonis y Venus, 
and other tragedias and tragicomedias will afford consolation to 
Lope’s admirers for a long time to come. 
Epwin 8. Morsy 
University of California 


% Op. cit., p. 123, fn. 1. 











GUZMAN DE ALFARACHE IN THE LIMA 
BOOK TRADE, 1613 


TUDENTS of Spain’s Golden Age literature are familiar with 
a curious parallelism in the circumstances associated with the 
writers and the production of the two greatest novels of the period, 
Don Quijote de la Mancha of Miguel de Cervantes and Guzmdn de 
Alfarache of Mateo Alemén. Despite the coolness which apparently 
characterized their personal relations ' there are striking similarities 
in conditions affecting the literary careers and masterpieces of the 
two novelists. Both men found life a constant struggle against 
poverty and eked out a precarious living from poorly compensated 
government posts; both served terms in debtor’s prisons where their 
greatest works may have been conceived if not actually written in 
part; both found little happiness in domestic life; both derived much 
fame but little fortune from the popularity of their chief works; both 
received the compliment of a spurious sequel of their masterpieces by 
pseudonymous emulators and were thus spurred to bring forth au- 
thentic second parts of their respective novels; and both sought op- 
portunities to better their lot in the Spanish Indies, that “refugio y 
amparo de los desesperados de Espafia’”’ as Cervantes expressed it, 
though only Aleman actually crossed the ocean to the viceroyalty of 
New Spain where he died obscurely. A further aspect of this paral- 
lelism less generally appreciated is the spontaneous and enduring 
acclaim accorded both famous novels in the overseas possessions of 
Spain in America. If, as now seems clear, the greater part and quite 
probably the entire first edition of the Quijote was shipped to the 
New World in 1605,? Guzmdn de Alfarache, from 1600 on, appears to 
have reached those distant shores in even greater quantities and to 
have enjoyed, particularly during the years immediately after its 
first publication, even greater sales in the Indies than Cervantes’ 
masterpiece. Throughout the remainder of the colonial period these 
two great novels retained a reading public probably exceeding that 
of any other works of prose fiction. 


1Cf. Urban Cronan, “Mateo Aleman and Cervantes,” Revue Hispanique, 
1911, XXV, 468-475. 

? Francisco Rodriguez Marin, El ‘Quijote’ y Don Quijote en América, Madrid, 
1911, passim; Irving A. Leonard, “‘ Don Quizote and the Book Trade in Lima, 
1606,” Hispanic Review, 1940, VIII, 285-304. 
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Unlike the first edition of Don Quijote no indication has been 
found of the shipment to the Indies of copies of Guzman de Alfarache, 
or El Ptcaro as it was promptly designated in the records,’ in the 
year of its first printing. This delay may be explained by the fact 
that the ship-manifests of 1599 survive in an exceedingly fragmen- 
tary state, though hardly worse than those of other years. A better 
explanation, perhaps, is that the first editions of that year came off 
the presses too late to catch the annual fleets which usually began 
their long voyages to Tierra Firme and New Spain late in the spring. 

But if El Picaro missed the boat in 1599 much evidence is at hand 
to suggest that this delay was compensated for by the large number 
of copies shipped the year following. Scarcely a manifest of 1600 
covering consignments of books fails to include ‘‘ Libros del Picaro”’ 
in lots of a dozen, a score or a hundred and more, the majority of 
which went to Mexico City. The largest single shipment noted was 
one by Don Diego Niifiez Pérez, veintiquatro de Sevilla, to his brother 
in the viceregal capital of New Spain that same year on the nao “ La 
Trinidad.” This consisted of three hundred copies of ‘‘ Picaros y por 
otro n° Guzman de Alfarache,” the sole item listed on the invoice 
and valued at 40,800 maravedis.* But with only a fraction of the 
registros of 1600 still surviving it is impossible, unfortunately, to 
ascertain the exact or approximate number of copies of Alemdn’s 
masterpiece shipped to the New World that year. 

The current “best seller’? was found in the deck-cabins as well 
as in the holds of trans-Atlantic galleons, and there it helped to while 
away the tedium of the long voyage. On his arrival at Vera Cruz on 
October 23, 1600 a youthful passenger of the good ship ‘‘ Nuestra 
Sefiora de Aranzazu,” Juan de Ugarte by name, a native of the 
Valley of Horozco in Vizcaya, submitted to the customary question- 
ing of Inquisition officials who boarded each incoming ship before its 
freight, human and otherwise, was discharged. In reply to the 
query concerning books in his possession he reported that “para 
entretenerse traya un libro yntitulado La Arcadia de lope de Vega y 
otro de Guzmdn de Alfarache.” * Another passenger aboard “La 
Caridad’”’ also reported a copy of Alemdn’s work brought for the 


*In Part II, Book I, chap. vi of Guzmdn de Alfarache, Alemén remarks: 
“. . habiéndolo intitulado Atalaya de la vida humana dieron en llamarle Picaro 
y no se conoce ya por otro nombre.” 

* Archivo General de Indias, Seville. Contratacién, 1135, registro de la nao 
‘La Trinidad,”’ fol. 46. 

5 Archivo General de la Nacién, Mexico City. Inquisicién, 257, visita de naos 
1600, fol. 14. 
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same purpose,* and an examination of the complete visita or inspec- 
tion report would doubtless reveal many more copies thus trans- 
ported that year. 

Further proof of the exportation of volumes of El Ptcaro from 
Spain to its Indies seems hardly necessary, but meager data are 
available on succeeding years and offer added testimony. Though 
no single order in the existing records of 1601 included so large a 
quantity as the three hundred lot shipped the year before by the 
Seville regidor Nifiez Pérez, Guzmdn de Alfarache is found in varying 
numbers on most book-lists. One shipment of that year accom- 
panying a passenger bound for Puertobelo totaled nearly ten thou- 
sand volumes, one hundred and fourteen of which were copies of 
El Ptcaro." 

By 1603 “‘ Libros del Picaro, Parte Segunda” began to appear on 
the registros. These were in all probability copies of the false con- 
tinuation which a certain Juan José Marti, writing under the name 
of Mateo Lujdn de Sayavedra, brought forth in 1602, and this 
spurious sequel frequently accompanies further copies of the Parte 
Primera sent to the colonies. The incomplete records of the 
following years supply little additional detail but they justify the 
assumption that substantial consignments of Guzmdn de Alfarache, 
together with Alemdn’s subsequent Vida de San Antonio de Padua, 
and later the true Segunda Parte de la Vida del Picaro, continued to 
reach the Spanish Indies. 

When in 1605 copies of Don Quijote began to make their ap- 
pearance in the lists it might be supposed that the popularity of 
the picaresque novel was promptly eclipsed, but the evidence at 
hand does not suggest this. While enthusiastically welcoming 
the great work of Cervantes, colonial readers evinced no lessening 
of appreciation for Guzmdn de Alfarache, if the evidence of the 
ship-manifests is accepted. Large as the initial consignments of 
Don Quijote were in the year of its first publication, the copies of 
Mateo Alemdn’s writings were even more numerous. On a registro 
of April 15, 1606, for example, it is recorded that a relative of the 
author, Juan Bautista del Rosso, who had had considerable financial 
participation in the publication of Guzmdn de Alfarache, dispatched 

* Francisco Fernandez del Castillo, Libros y libreros en el siglo XVI, Mexico 
City, 1914, pp. 444-445. 

7 Cf. Document VII in Irving A. Leonard, Romances of Chivalry in the Spanish 
Indies, Berkeley, 1933. There are abstracts of registros of this period in Francisco 


Rodriguez Marin, Documentos referentes a Mateo Aleman y a sus deudos mds 
cercanos, 1546-1607, Madrid, 1933. 
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to Puertobelo three cases containing two hundred and ninety two 
copies of La vida de San Antonio de Padua; a little later he consigned 
one hundred and two more copies of the same work to Cartagena de 
Indias in the galeons, while in the flota sailing for San Juan Ulia in 
New Spain he sent three cases containing four hundred and ninety 
copies of the authentic Parte Segunda del Picaro.® 

That the Quijote gave the coup de grace to the moribund novel of 
chivalry has long been accepted as an article of faith in literary his- 
tory, but there is good reason to believe that the large shipments of 
Guzmdn de Alfarache had already done much to wean colonial 
readers from the type of literature which Cervantes burlesqued. 
Even in the last decade of the sixteenth century there are indications 
in the shipping lists of a decline in interest in the fantastic tales which 
had so long entertained readers on both sides of the Atlantic, but 
after 1600 there is a pronounced falling off in the number of chival- 
rous works among fiction books shipped. When Don Quijote began 
to accompany Guzmdn de Alfarache to the New World these two 
heroes quickly vanquished Amadis and Palmerin as well as their 
innumerable descendants. 

In successive years the fleets continued to bring further copies of 
Alem4n’s writings to supply the profitable colonial market, and one 
of these annual armadas, that of 1608 composed of seventy vessels, 
brought the author himself to the viceroyalty of New Spain along 
with the great Mexican dramatist, Ruiz de Alarc6n, though these 
two outstanding figures of the siglo de oro were not passengers on the 
same ship. Back in 1582 Aleman, then thirty-four years old, had 
taken steps preliminary to procuring passage to the New World but 
he did not, for reasons unknown, complete arrangements.’ Again 
in 1607 Alem4n, now nearing sixty and his economic plight seemingly 
hopeless despite the extraordinary success of his novel, took neces- 
sary measures to depart for New Spain where he might count on the 
favor and influence of a cousin, Dr. Alonso Aleman, a successful 
lawyer of Mexico City and a professor in the local university. This 
time the proper credentials were obtained for himself, three of his 
children, a niece and two servants, but the menacing activities of 
Dutch pirates moved the head of the Casa de Contratacién at Seville 
to suspend the sailing of the fleet that year, thus obliging the im- 
patient Aleman to postpone his departure until 1608.'° Of this long 


8 Cf. Discursos letdos ante la Real Academia Espafiola por . . . Francisco 
Rodriguez Marin y Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo, Sevilla, 1907, pp. 35-36. 

® Tbid., p. 21. 

0 Ibid., pp. 36-39. 
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voyage “ and the subsequent years in Mexico little is known beside 
the meager data vouchsafed by Aleman himself in his Ortografia 
castellana, published in 1609 in Mexico City, and particularly in his 
Sucesos de don fray Garcia Guerra, Arzobispo de Mézico,” his last 
known publication, which appeared in 1613. He is reported as still 
living in 1615, but the exact date of his death remains undetermined.” 

If few of the documents shedding light on the annual shipments 
of Alem4n’s works to the colonies are now extant in Spain, records 
testifying to the actual circulation of his writings within the New 
World are even more scanty and fragmentary. Rarely are clear 
indications obtainable of the sale and distribution in the viceroyalties 
of the works of Spain’s greatest creative writers, though the repeated 
shipments of such literature from Seville are indisputable and suffi- 
ciently numerous to convince the most skeptical that the literate 
elements living in the Spanish Indies had ample opportunity to enjoy 
the products of the imagination of Spain’s literary artists. A small 
but illuminating scrap of evidence of interest in colonial Peru in 
Alemdn’s best known books is offered by a promissory note dis- 
covered among the notarial records preserved in the National 
Archive at Lima. This simple document is an agreement made in 
that city on February 13, 1613 by Juan Flores Chacén, a merchant, 
to pay one Juan de Sarria, a book-dealer of the viceregal capital, the 
sum of seven hundred and forty pesos and four reales for a total of 
about one hundred and fifty-five volumes.“ Sixty percent of the 
total number of books, whose titles are appended to the promissory 
note, are works of Mateo Alem4n, chiefly Guzmdn de Alfarache. 

Lima at the time of this simple transaction was a thriving city, 
the administrative and cultural center of the greater part of the 
southern continent. Its population was about twenty-five thou- 
sand, of which approximately twelve thousand were Spanish, ten 
thousand were Negroes, while Indian and mixed elements composed 

" Luis Gonzdlez Obregén in his México viejo y anecdético (Paris and Mexico 
City, 1909) tells in the chapter “‘De cémo vino a México Don Quizote”’ (pp. 67-73) 
that a copy of Cervantes’ great novel was taken from Alemdn by Inquisition 
officials on his arrival in New Spain but was later restored at the behest of Bishop 
Garcia Guerra “a su duefio Matheo Alem4n, contador y criado de Su Majestad.” 

% Cf. Alice H. Bushee, ‘‘The Sucesos of Mateo Aleman,” Revue Hispanique, 
1911, XXV, 441ff. Also Francisco de Icaza, Sucesos reales que parecen imaginados 
de Gutierre de Cetina, Juan de la Cueva y Mateo Aleman, Madrid, 1919. 

% José Toribio Medina, La imprenta en Mézico (1539-1821), Santiago de 
Chile, 1907-1912, II, 43. 

4 Archivo Nacional del Perd. Protocolos, Bartolomé de la Camara, 1612- 
1614, fol. 155 (reproduced as appendix to this study). 
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the remainder.'® The rich silver mines were yielding generous treas- 
ure and discoveries of new deposits of precious metals were fre- 
quently reported. These fortunate circumstances facilitated the 
amassing of ample fortunes, provided a considerable leisure class, 
and had stimulated commercial activities in the viceregal capital to 
such a degree that, on the very day that the public notary recorded 
the agreement of Flores Chac6én and Sarria concerning a batch of 
books by Alemdn and others, the Viceroy officially inaugurated the 
Consulado de la Universidad de Mercaderes, a sort of Chamber of 
Commerce, with regulations similar to those of the highly importent 
Consulado at Seville.'* This economic well-being so long enjoyed by 
Lima had fostered the growth of large religious communities and had 
attracted many educated scions of Spanish aristocracy and a number 
of intellectuals and creative writers from the mother country. All 
these diverse elements afforded a profitable market to the book 
business, and gave an impetus to less uplifting diversions as well. 
The abundant wealth encouraged laxness in the over-populated con- 
vents and monasteries of the viceregal capital, and prosperous lay- 
men sought pleasures which moved the diocesan synod at a meeting 
that year of 1613 to take vigorous measures against immoral abuses 
clearly apparent in the social life of the city.!7. The corrales de 
comedias, for example, were approaching the height of their popu- 
larity as theatrical companies from Spain performed the works of 
famous siglo de oro playwrights to enthusiastic audiences. Some 
actresses were, unfortunately, prone to add to the appeal of this form 
of amusement—and, incidentally, to the gate-receipts—by also 
introducing to the limefio public an early version of the modern 
“‘strip-tease.”’ 18 

But the opposite extremes which so often characterize the 
Spaniard and his ways were also represented in the Lima of 1613. 
In one of the cells of the convent of the Third Order of St. Dominic 
there languished a frail nun, Isabel Flores y Oliva (1586-1617), who 
had won wide repute for saintliness and who, later in the century, 
was to be canonized as Santa Rosa de Lima, the patron saint of the 


% Fernando Montesinos, Anales del Perit (edition of Victor M. Matrtua, 2 
vols., Madrid, 1906), “ Afio de 1614.” A detailed and interesting description of 
Lima in the early seventeenth century by a contemporary, Father Bernabé Cobo 
(1582-1657) is included in Radl Porras Barrenechea, Pequefia antologia de Lima, 
1635-1935, Madrid, 1935, “Lima de 1600 a 1630,” pp. 119-138. 

16 Montesinos, op. cit., “ Afio de 1613.” 

17 Thid. 

18 Guillermo Lohmann Villena, Historia del arte dramdtico en Lima durante el 
virreinato. I. Siglos XVI y XVII, Lima, 1941, p. 87. 
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Americas. And only a few years before a venerated Dominican, 
Diego de Hojeda (1571?-1615), had written in a convent of the city 
the best sacred epic in the Spanish language, La Cristiada, which has 
been likened to Milton’s Paradise Lost. Only the year before some 
ecclesiastical misunderstanding and injustice had divested this 
saintly poet of his office as Prior of the Convento del Rosario and 
exiled him to Hudnuco, thereby hastening his death.” 

Unimportant in itself, the promissory note of Juan Flores Chac6én 
to Juan de Sarria in the Lima of 1613 is a significant bit of evidence 
of the thriving book-trade of the capital. Its interest lies chiefly in 
the predominant number of Alemdn’s books in the appended list. 
Of the total of some one hundred and fifty-five volumes representing 
thirty-seven different titles, seventy-four are copies of Guzmdn de 
Alfarache and nineteen of La vida de San Antonio de Padua. In 
other words, the copies of El Picaro constitute almost one half of the 
entire lot of books for which Flores Chacé6n gave Sarria his personal 
note. Nearly all other titles on the list are present in a single or in 
two copies; a few old standbys of the book-trade such as the Arte de 
Antonio (Nebrija ] reached as high as ten copies each. It seems fair, 
therefore, to interpret the presence of so large a number of copies of 
a single work as some indication of the saleability of the picaresque 
novel particularly and as further evidence of the wide and sustained 
popularity which this moralizing taleenjoyedinearly Peru. Alemdn, 
living obscurely that year of 1613 in the great viceroyalty of New 
Spain and publishing his last work there, was doubtless wholly 
unaware of this transaction and its implied tribute to his genius. 
And it is equally unlikely that he enjoyed any royalties or returns 
from the sale of the seventy-four copies of his masterpiece and of the 
nineteen copies of his pious Vida de San Antonio. This seems all the 
more certain when one notes the modest value they represented in 
the promissory note. The ninety-three volumes by Alemdn are 
worth only sixty-nine pesos.and six reales, each copy apparently 
appraised at six reales. Deducting this sum there is a balance of six 
hundred and seventy pesos and six reales (figuring the peso at eight 
reales) as the total valuation of the remaining sixty-two or so books 
on the list. Even without royalties to pay, Aleman’s works would 
seem to have been obtained at an exceptionally bargain price.”° 

19 Sister Mary H. P. Corcoran, La Cristiada de fray Diego de Hojeda, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1935, Introduction. 

2° In 1606 two copies of the first and second parts were billed for sale in Cuzco 


at twenty reales each. Leonard, ‘‘On the Cuzco Book Trade, 1606,” Hispanic 
Review, 1941, IX, 373. 
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The other titles offer little of special interest. The list is typical 
in that religious works have a large representation, the greatest 
number of copies falling to the Manual de diversas oraciones y 
spirituales exercicios (28) * of the renowned Fray Luis de Granada. 
The ten copies of the Arte or Latin grammar (4) of Antonio de 
Nebrija is further evidence of the omnipresence of this text in 
colonial records and of its widespread and sustained use throughout 
the period. Zurita’s Anales de Aragén (7) and Herrera’s Historia de 
Portugal (19) may be singled out as examples of secular non- 
fiction to which should be added, perhaps, the readable Viaje 
entretenido (36) of Rojas Villandrando. Besides Guzmdn de Alfarache, 
so impressively represented, belles lettres can count one copy each of 
the Romancero general (30), of Guevara’s Epistolas familiares (15), 
of that miscellany of Pedro Mexia, Silva de varia leccién (32), and of 
the Transformaciones (35) of Ovid, together with ‘unas historias 
etyopicas”’ (20) of Heliodorus. 

Of interest is the name of the book-dealer of Lima, Juan de 
Sarria, because of his part in the introduction into Peru of some of 
the first copies of Don Quijote to reach the viceroyalty. As the 
twenty-four year old son of a book-seller of Aleal4 de Henares bearing 
the same name, he had been on hand at Puertobelo to meet the 
arriving galeons of 1605 from Spain and to take delivery of a precious 
consignment of sixty-one cases of books in behalf of his father’s 
business partner in Lima, Miguel Méndez. He succeeded in bringing 
forty-five of these cases safely to their destination in Peru in June, 
1606, and in them were seventy-two copies of the first edition of 
Cervantes’ masterpiece, the largest single item of prose fiction in that 
entire shipment.” The credit for introducing Don Quijote to readers 
in Cuzco and other parts of the high Sierra of Peru also appears to 
belong to this young merchant, then beginning his commercial career. 
Among the two lots of books that he loaded upon his mules for the 
long trek to the highlands were nine copies of Don Quijote, and also 
two copies of the first and second parts of Guzmdn de Alfarache.” 
There is little doubt that this was the same Juan de Sarria who, in 
1613, now thirty-one years of age and a merchant in his own right, 
turned over to Juan Flores Chac6n the seventy-four copies of El 
Ptcaro in exchange for that individual’s promissory note. For this 


*1 Numbers in parentheses refer to works listed consecutively in document 
appended to this study. 

2 Leonard, “Don Quixote and the Book Trade in Lima, 1606,” Hispanic 
Review, 1940, VIII, 285-304. 

3 Leonard, ‘“‘On the Cuzco Book Trade, 1606,” ibid., 1941, IX, 359-375. 
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accident of association Juan de Sarria deserves to be remembered 
well since he facilitated the introduction and distribution of two of 
the greatest masterpieces of Spanish literature in the remote 
viceroyalty of Peru. 


Irvine A. LEONARD 
University of Michigan 


DOCUMENT ™ 


Obligacion: Juan Flores Chacén, mercader, pagaré a Juan de Sarria, 
mercader de libros, 740 pesos y 4 reales, que los sesenta y nueue 
pessos y seys rreales dellos son rrazon de setenta E quatro libros 

(1) del picaro [Mateo Alemén, Guzmdn de Alfarache. Barcelona, 
1605] y dies y nueue de san antonio [Mateo Aleman, San Antonio 

(2) de Padua. Seville, 1604; Valencia, 1607] a seys rreales cada uno, 
el resto lo debe por lo sgte: 

(3) Dos apologias de la Ilaga del costado [ Honofre Manescal, A pologetica 
disputa donde se prueva que la llaga del costado de Christo... . 
Barcelona, 1611]. 

(4) Dies artes de antonio En quadernillo [Antonio de Nebrija, Institu- 
tiones Latinae, probably as revised by Juan Luis de la Cerda]. 

(5) Un area medica briselo [Unidentified ]. 

(6) Un alejandro treinta y cinco consejos [Unidentified ]. 

(7) Un anales de aragon en seys cuerpos [Jerénimo Zurita, Anales de la 
corona de Aragén. Zaragoza, 1610; 6 vols. ]. 

(8) Un anfiteatro onoris [Unidentified ]. 

(9) Dos biblias bulgatas [La Biblia Vulgata; Nicol4s Remos, De la 
vulgata edicion de la Biblia]. 

(10) Un berrachinos en cinco tomos [Unidentified ]. 

(11) Dos cerminiales de la misa [Juan de Alcocer, Ceremonial de la misa. 
Madrid, 1609]. 


* Archivo Nacional del Perd. Protocolos, Bartolomé de la Cémara, 1612- 
1614, fol. 155. Iam indebted to Guillermo Lohmann Villena of Lima for a copy 
of this document. The numbers in parentheses in the left margin represent the 
consecutive numbering of the various items and do not appear in the original 
document. In brackets are indicated identifications of the respective items with 
the conjectured edition. As usual this task is rendered difficult by abbreviated 
titles, frequently omitted author’s names, etc.; some identifications are conjectural 
and tentative, while a few have thus far eluded search. In the difficult task of 
identification the various standard bibliographies have been used such as Palau y 
Dulcet, Manual del librero hispano-americano, the well known works of Nicolas 
Antonio, Pérez Pastor, etc., and these have been supplemented by consultation of 
histories of Spanish literature, encyclopedias, dealers’ catalogues, etc. The 
editors of this journal have helped me to whittle down still further the list of 
“unidentified” items. 
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(12) Un calendario perpetuo [Calendarium perpetuum trigenta sex tabulis. 
Madrid, 1572; or Luis de la Vega, Kalendarium et ordo perpetuus. 
Cérdoba, 1607]. 

(13) Un consejos de Ludovicio Blosio [Ludovico Blosio, Obras traduzidas. 
Madrid, 1608]. 

(14) Un dominicas de Jubero [Dionisio Jubero, Sermones de dominicas. 
Barcelona, 1610]. 

(15) Un epistolas de Guebara [Antonio de Guevara, Eptstolas familiares. 
Alcalé de Henares, 1600; Anvers, 1605]. 

(16) Un estela sobre san lucas [Diego de Estela, Sobre San Lucas. 
Antwerp, 1607]. 

(17) Un epitome de bega [Alonso de Vega, Epitome o compendio de la 
Suma llamada Nueva Recopilacion. Madrid, 1610} 

(18) Dos felicianos de sensibus segunda parte [Feliciano de Solfs, 
Commentarii de censibus quatuor libros. Madrid, 1605]. 

(19) Dos ystorias de portugal [Antonio de Herrera Tordesillas, Cinco 
libros de la historia de Portugal y conquista de las Azores, 1582-1583. 
Madrid, 1591]. 

(20) Unas historias etyopicas [Heliodorus, Historia Etiépica de los amores 
de Teagenes y Cariclea. Anvers, 1554, Aleal4 de Henares, 1587]. 

(21) tres Ynstituciones de sacerdotes [Pedro de Soto, Tratatus de 
institutione sacerdotum. Delingae, 1560; or —, De sacerdotum 
institutione. Cologne, 1579]. 

(22) Dos laura ebangelica afiididos [Angelo Manrique, Laurea evangélica 
hecha de varios discursos predicables. Salamanca, 1610]. 

(23) Un logica de Coynbra [Possibly Commentarii Collegiit Conimbrensis 
e societate Jesu: in universam dialecticam Aristotelis . . . Col- 
oniae Agrippinae, 1607]. 

(24) dos misticas de san buenaventura [Jerénimo Gracidn de la Madre de 
Dios, Caminos del cielo, o mystica Teologia de San Buenaventura. 
Madrid, 1601]. 

(25) Una Obras de suarez en cinco tomos [Francisco Sudrez, Commentaria 
ac disputationes in tertiam partem divi Thomae. Maguntiae, B. 
Lippius, 1604-1606. 5 vols. ]. 

(26) Uno de las obras de fray manuel Rodriguez [Manuel Rodriguez, 
Summa de casos de conciencia. Barcelona, 1607]. 

(27) Un osorio sobre los cantares [Jerénimo Osorio, Paraphrasim in 
Cantica Canticorum]. 

(28) Dos oratorios de fray luis [Luis de Granada, Manual de diversas 
oraciones y spirituales exercicios. Lisbon, 1583]. 

(29) Uno de las obras de cobarrubias en dos cuerpos [ Diego Covarrubias 
de Leyva, Opera omnia. Venice, 1604]. 

(30) Un rromancero general [Romancero general, en que se contienen todos 
los Romances . . . en las nueve Partes de romanceros. Madrid, 
1604]. 
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(31) Un rreyno de dios del pe. pedro sanchez [Pedro Sanchez, Libro del 
reyno de Dios. Barcelona, 1605; Valencia, 1611]. 

(32) un silba de baria lection [Pedro Mexia, Silva de varia lecion. 
Anvers, 1603]. 

(33) un gerarquia de saona [Jerénimo de Saona, Jerarquta celestial y 
terrena. Barcelona, 1599]. 

(34) un suma de ledesma [Pedro de Ledesma, Suma . . . todo lo que toca 
o pertenece a los Sacramentos. Salamanca, 1608]. 

(35) Uno trasformaciones de Ovidio [Las transformaciones de Ovidio 
traduzidas . . . por el Lic. Viana. Cérdoba, 1589]. 

(36) dos biajes entretenidos [Agustin de Rojas Villandrando, El viaje 
entretenido. Lérida, 1611]. 

(37) Un letras de gentes de ribadeneyra [ Pedro de Ribadeneira, Jllustrium 
scriptorum religionis Societatis Iesu catalogus. Antwerp, 1608]. 











MANUEL GALVEZ, “GABRIEL QUIROGA,” AND 
LA MAESTRA NORMAL 


L DIARIO de Gabriel Quiroga was published in 1910 as “un 

homenaje a la patria en el Centenario de la revoluci6n emanci- 
padora.”! It was the third book published by Manuel Galvez.” 
In the present article I propose to present El diario de Gabriel 
Quiroga as a necessary background for understanding the later 
writings of Manuel Galvez, using La maestra normal *—in this 
paper ‘—as the example on which to establish my case. 

Much has been written on the Spanish American contribution 
to the Modernist movement in Spanish literature. Much remains 
to be learned in regard to the extent to which Spanish American 


1See colophon of El diario de Gabriel Quiroga. Opiniones sobre la vida ar- 
gentina, Arnoldo Moen & Hno. Editores, 1910, 227 pages. Bibliografia general 
espafiola e hispano-americana mistakenly lists an edition by Otero y C*; Otero 
was merely the printer. There is no copy of this book in the Library of Con- 
gress; the present article is based on a microfilm of the copy in the New York 
Public Library. 

2“Y este fué el primero y dltimo libro de Gabriel Quiroga” (from the‘‘ Dos 
Palabras” signed with the initials G.Q., p. 46). In a preface preceding the “ Dos 
palabras” and signed by Manuel Gdélvez—who here appears as editor of the work 
of another—we are told that “. . . mi amigo no se llama Gabriel Quiroga. Este 
nombre—el de un antepasado suyo que era castellano, hidalgo y opulento—se lo 
he dado yo con objeto de encubrir el verdadero nombre que él desea conservar 
inédito . . .” (p. 37). Cf. Gdlvez’s statement in his La Argentina en nuestros 
libros, Santiago de Chile, 1935, p. 83: “Yo no tardé en retornar a mis creencias. 
Hice obra catélica en mis versos, publicados en 1907 y 1909 [El enigma interior 
and Sendero de humildad], y en 1910 publiqué el primer libro catélico, de cardcter 
literario, que hubiese producido un escritor argentino de aquellas décadas: El 
diario de Gabriel Quiroga. Era catélico y también algo reaccionario en politica. 
En esto, comu en otras cosas, he sido, pues, un precursor.” There is a similar 
statement in Este pueblo necesita . . . , Buenos Aires, 1934, pp. 43-44. In the 
Diario Gdélvez announces as forthcoming his novel La maestra normal and two 
works which never appeared under the titles there given: El libro de nuestras 
comuniones and El idealismo espafiol. The latter may have been the book pub- 
lished in 1913 with the title El solar de la raza. 

*To my knowledge no critic has heretofore shown that Gabriel Quiroga 
appears as a personage in La maestra normal (and also in the later novel, Zl mal 
metafisico). Gdlvez thus, like Lope de Vega, introduces himself as a character 
in his own works. The identity of Gdlvez and Quiroga will be apparent as we 
proceed. 

‘In later studies I hope to extend the investigation to other important novels 
by Galvez. 
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writers of the early twentieth century were influenced by contem- 
porary men and movements in the Spanish peninsula. Manuel 
Gdlvez’s interest in the writers of the Spanish generation of 1898 
is, of course, known; ® but it has not been shown that in the Diario 
he appears as a man “‘cuyas ideas se inician siempre en su coraz6n”’ 
(p. 27);° that, starting from an initial pessimism regarding his 
country which parallels that of the Spaniards of ’98,’ he offered to 
his country, in a book which was “en cierto modo un libro polftico,”’ ® 
“un poco de la verdad sobre ella misma”’ (p. 43) as an incentive to 
a more noble national life;* that his approach to his country’s 


5 Antonio Aita, La literatura argentina contempordnea, Buenos Aires, 1931, 
pp. 19, 28 ff. 

* “Gabriel afirma que todas las almas, atin las mds simples e ignorantes, 
pueden adquirir la verdad, puesto que el sentimiento nos revela la esencia de las 
cosas con una fuerza como jamds tuvieron las mds preclaras filosofias” (p. 23). 
This is, essentially, Unamuno’s theory of knowledge, already developed in Vida 
de Don Quijote y Sancho (1905). Cf. the “Palabras finales” of El solar de la raza, 
which Gdlvez published three years later: “Lector: He pretendido revelarte 
el alma de un pueblo, es decir, lo que no puede precisarse con palabras ni con 
simbolos. He contado con mi instinto y tu instinto, con mi sensibilidad y tu 
sensibilidad. Estos son los Gnicos intermediarios capaces de hacernos alcanzar 
las cosas ocultas y misteriosas. Si después de leerme has seguido viendo, si 
después de haberme yo callado has continuado oyendo, si mis palabras te han 
hecho sofiar, he conseguido mi propésito . . .” (ed. Madrid, 1920, p. 263). See 
also n. 1 on p. 143: “En la hora presente . . . Espafia debe al misticismo gran 
parte de lo excelente que ha producido . . . Zuloaga . . . es un mistico en su 
obra . . . Misticos son también Unamuno .. . Valle-Inclan, y, en cierto sentido 
y en sus tltimas obras, Benavente.’”’ It should also be pointed out that early 
in his career Galvez was influenced by Tolstoy (Diario, p. 13). Of a character 
in La tragedia de un hombre fuerte (1922) Galvez says: “En el fondo, y sin saberlo, 
era tolstoiana. Ignorando en absoluto las realidades polfiticas y econémicas y 
rigiéndose por el sentimiento, lo cual supone prescindir de la razén . . .” (ed. 
Buenos Aires, 1938, p. 242). On p. 330 of the same volume Galvez says: “‘;Y 
quién puede afirmar que lo ilégico no sea lo mds légico . . . ?” 

7™“En ningdn libro argentino se ha juzgado tan duramente a nuestro pais 
como en ‘El Diario de Gabriel Quiroga.’ Esto muestra que su autor es un 
patriota . . . sefiala nuestros vicios y defectos, pero, bajo sus frases exajeradas 
[sic], pesimistas o paradojales, lleva siempre una sana intencién” (p. 32). This 
pessimism at times gets the upper hand, as in the following treno: “. . . pueblo 
materialista, pueblo sensual, pueblo sin ideales, vivird bajo la esclavitud de los 
sentidos, sin la libertad del espiritu, en una prematura decadencia moral” (pp. 
209-210). Cf. La tragedia de un hombre fuerte, ed. cit., p. 121. 

®P. 31. Cf. above, n. 2: “Era . . . algo reaccionario en politica.” 

* Cf. El solar de la raza, p. 15 ff.: “Son los escritores, y especialmente los 
j6évenes, quienes realizan esta obra de evangelizacién. El pequefio grupo que 
formamos, ejerce aqui una misién semejante a la que tuvo en Espafia aquella 
generacién de ideédlogos que surgié después del desastre. Espafia, por medio de 
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intrahistoria © is in most essentials that of Unamuno in En torno 
al casticismo; that whereas Unamuno called for “vientos o ven- 
tarrones del ambiente europeo,’”’  Gdlvez would burn the dead 
grass from the territorio espiritual : * “ ponerle fuego por los cuatro 
costados”’ (p. 58); that whereas Unamuno, in his second manner, 
called for the “‘espafiolizaci6n de Europa,” Galvez, from the first, 
declared: ‘‘En la hora presente, gobernar es argentinizar’”’; * and 
finally, that just as Unamuno called for a metarritmisis, a shock- 
treatment for his nation,“ so Galvez urged, as a necessary shock- 
treatment for Argentina, that she declare war on Brazil, a war from 
which he imagined that she would emerge defeated, but awakened 
to the need of a new set of values and sufficiently chastened in spirit 


Ganivet, Macias Picavea, Costa, Unamuno y algunos otros, se observé a si misma 
y llegé a conocerse profundamente. También mi patria, por medio de sus jé6venes 
escritores, esté observindose y yo creo que ya ha empezado a conocerse.. . 
Tenemos que predicar manidticamente el amor a la patria, a nuestros paisajes, 
a nuestros escritores, a nuestros grandes hombres; desentrafiar el idealismo y la 
originalidad de nuestro pasado.” Referring to his own published works, he 
alligns them with “la doble obra patriética . . . del nacionalismo y de la espiri- 
tualizacién del pais. Primeramente traté, en un libro de versos, de reproducir 
mis sensaciones de paisaje argentino, y sobre todo de evocar el ambiente de 
aquellas ciudades donde, al contrario de Buenos Aires . . . atin perdura el an- 
tiguo espfritu colonial . . . la profundidad espiritual de la raza. . . . Mads tarde 
consagré a la prédica del idealismo nacionalista un libro en prosa donde. . . 
proponia la reconquista de la vida espiritual argentina por medio de la ‘educacién 
de los ciudadanos, el estudio de nuestra alma colectiva y la sugestién de los viejos 
ideales.’ El actual libro . . . lleva . . . el mismo fin patriédtico que aquéllos” 
(pp. 17-19). Gdlvez thus appears as a professional reformer. He will continue 
to show a great preoccupation both with country and with self. The seriousness 
of this preoccupation at times represents a weakness in his work. 

10 He uses the word on p. 60. Cf. El solar de la raza, p. 85: “ Nuestra sub- 
consciencia o intraconciencia, como dice Unamuno mAs exactamente, ve las cosas 
en sintesis, penetra en lo mds intimo de ellas y las comprende en su esencia, es 
decir, en lo que tienen de mds real y permanente.” 

 Ensayos, I, 211 (ed. Madrid, 1916). 

1 The expression recalls the espiritu territorial of Ganivet. 

% This parodies a famous phrase of Alberdi: “Gobernar es poblar.” Cf. 
pp. 100-103 of the Diario, where Galvez takes exception to the teachings of 
Sarmiento and Alberdi, who “hablaron con encono de nuestra barbarie y predi- 
caron la absoluta necesidad de europeizarnos.” 

4 Unamuno wrote in March, 1896: “Ni reforma ni revolucién bastan. 
Necesita la conciencia colectiva de nuestro pueblo una crisis que produzca lo que 
en psicologia patolégica se lama cambio de personalidad . . . Si, necesitamos 
una vibrante metarritmisis que nos transpersonalice” (Znsayos, ed. cit., III 
48-49). This longed-for crisis soon presented itself in the form of the Spanish 
American War. 
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to set out in their search.“ Other parallels will be noted in what 
follows. 

The Generation of 1898 thus provided Galvez with a method 
of procedure: to direct his countrymen’s attention backward in 
time '* and laterally through space toward those values which by 
common consent might be regarded as eternal in Argentine life. 
Those values were to be sought in the nation’s past history,’’ in 
“unos cuantos libros exiguamente representativos” (p. 56), and in 
“‘la vida de aquellos pocos pueblos donde no ha penetrado la civili- 
zacién contempordnea”’ (p. 56).% 

The first half of the Diario,’® which might easily bear the title 
En torno al argentinismo, is an historical retrospect, and, to a certain 
extent, an ‘‘Umwertung aller Werte.” The second half,?° which 
might well be called Andanzas y visiones argentinas, or Los Pueblos,” 
is a search for “la casta histérica”’ in various contemporary Kultur- 
inseln. The purpose of the Diario, though everywhere apparent, is 
best expressed in the final words of the book, dated March 25, 1910: 


Yo quisiera hacer de este pafs el pais mds noble de la tierra y hacer 
de cada ciudadano un hombre bueno.” Yo quisiera ver caer lluvia de 


% See pp. 77, 79, 235. Cf. the novel Hombres en soledad, Buenos Aires, 
1938, p. 94: “Esta es la ventaja de la revolucién que se prepara. Ya hemos 
empezado algunos millares de hombres a vibrar de fervor por una causa noble.” 

16] alma nacional no se ha extinguido del todo, sino que sigue su camino, 
aunque oculta bajo una espesa capa de cosmopolitismo . . . Para encontrarla 
debemos volver al pasado y seguirla en su marcha bajo el materialismo que la 
cubre” (p. 55). ~ 

11In this respect Galvez resembles Esteban Echeverria, who in 1837 called 
for a return to “ Mayo,”’ i.e., to the spirit which first won freedom for Argentina 
and then extended it to sister nations. The influence of Echeverria is very 
evident in La tragedia de un hombre fuerte. The final chapter, ‘‘Los dogmas de 
la Vida Nueva,” recalls Echeverria’s Dogma socialista, and in this chapter Victor 
Urgel presents as the ten commandments of “la religién de la Vida Nueva” ten 
palabras which are certainly related to the “Palabras simbélicas” of Echeverria. 
See ed. cit., pp. 360-365. 

18 Cf. Unamuno, op. cit., p. 84: “Penetrad en uno de esos lugares o en una 
de las viejas ciudades amodorradas en la llanura, donde la vida parece discurrir 
calmosa y lenta en la monotonfa de las horas, y alli dentro hay almas vivas, con 
fondo . . . eterno y una intra-historia castellana.” 

18 Excluding the preliminaries, this “first half” extends from p. 51 to p. 144. 

* Extending from p. 145 to p. 227. 

" Including Buenos Aires. It is felt to be unnecessary to clarify all allusions 
to works by Unamuno, Azorin, etc. 

2“ Unamuno ] sefiala como base tnica de mejoramiento nacional, la re- 
generacién espiritual de los espafioles, de cada espafiol.” Miguel Romera- 
Navarro, Miguel de Unamuno, novelista, poeta, ensayista, Madrid, 1928, p. 290. 
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virtudes sobre toda la extensién de la comarca argentina, saber que Dios 
ha bendecido a este pueblo con su infinito amor y contemplar en cada 
alma, en cada Arbol y en cada cosa, una expresién de los mismos ideales, 
de las mismas esperanzas, de los mismos recuerdos y de la misma fe. 

Y ahora, compatriota amigo, sélo me resta invitarte a que ames a 
nuestra patria del inico modo que debemos amarla: siendo buenos, 
generosos y nobles, sofiando y trabajando, realizando la justicia, respe- 
tando a Dios, venerando las tradiciones, perfeccionando nuestro espfritu 
en contihuo devenir para que nuestra patria sea un pueblo de hombres,” 
de hombres magnfficos y fuertes que, viviendo en una intensa comunidad 
de ideales, puedan contribuir sobre la tierra, sencillamente y tenzamente, 
a la realizacion del bien Universal. 


We shall first consider Gdlvez’s reinterpretation of the history 
of his country. The Diario bears the following dedication: 


A la memoria de aquellos dos espfritus eminentes que enaltecieron 
a la patria de prestigios insignes, espiritus fecundos y prodigiosos, espfri- 
tus preclaros en los libros y en las armas y en el gobierno de los pueblos; 
aquellos dos espfritus romdnticos y buenos, que fueron ornamento de 
nuestra historia, que expresaron el alma de la patria vieja y que llevaron 
sobre la tierra estos nombres sonoros, augustos e inolvidables: Mitre, 
Sarmiento! 


But Galvez is no laudator temporis acti.“ Of scarcely a one of 
the policies of Sarmiento does he express approval, but he sees in 
Sarmiento the great exemplar of what to him is the supreme good, 


or rather one aspect of the supreme good of the Argentina nation: 
la tradicién nacional.* 


Sarmiento quedaré como el mds grande de los argentinos porque ha 
sido el mds argentino de todos. Nadie como él comprendié tan pro- 
fundamente la vieja alma nacional . . . dentro de sf, tal vez sin saberlo, 


#3 ““Yo llamo hombre al que vive intensamente, al que siente y lleva en si la 
inquietud humana, al que ejerce su raz6n y su inteligencia, al que vive vida del 
alma” (p. 152). 

*In the “Advertencia” preceding the fifth edition of El solar de la raza 
(ed. cit.), he protests against those critics who have called him a tradicionalista 
in the political and social sense: ‘‘E] pasado se ha ido y no debe volver” (p. 8). 
‘‘Reclamo, pues, para este libro el derecho a que se le considere como muy mo- 
derno. Lo es por su inquietud espiritual, por su sentido dei cardcter, por su 
amor a la energia. No comprendo cémo no se advierte que quien lo ha escrito 
tiene un sentido dinfémico—vale decir americano—de la vida” (p. 9). Cf. p. 102, 
and El espiritu de aristocracia, Buenos Aires, 1924, pp. 71-72, 122. The entire 
novel, La tragedia de un hombre fuerte, is given over to a reconciliation of the old 
and the new. 

% See pp. 93, 133-138. 
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llevaba toda la barbarie de su tiempo. Sin las cualidades de la cultura, 
habria sido un caudillo. Sus libros, informes y barbaros, son la obra de 


un faccioso y equivalen en literatura a la montonera . . . Adoraba la 
barbarie con el amor del genio y de los grandes artistas. Sus mds bellas 
p4ginas . . . son las biograffas de esos baérbaros que imaginaba odiar.** 


It will be well to study Gdlvez’s conception of what is true and 
genuine in Argentine tradition. The concept is bound up with his 
ideal of social organization—an ideal which anticipated Ortega y 
Gasset: 


Los argentinos carecen de espfritu democratico . . . la verdadera 
democracia . . . puede existir, tan sédlo, en las almas realmente aristo- 
crdticas. La democracia es un lujo espiritual de los seres superiores . . . 
de ciertos elegidos que estén sobre los hombres y las cosas y que desdefian 
los triunfos de la vida, o los aceptan con sencillez, sabiendo lo precario 
de la gloria momentanea. 

La democracia es la suprema distincién, pues coincide con la santi- 
dad, que es la mayor nobleza que puede haber sobre la tierra. Asi, no 
hubo jamds espfritu tan democratico, ni en todo tan excelso, como 
Nuestro Sefior Jesucristo .. . 

En este pafs . . . s6lo pueden ser demécratas los hombres que se 
resignan a ocupar en el mundo el lugar que les corresponde; los hombres 
insignes que, teniendo la conciencia de su valer, no se envanecen por las 
glorias mediocres y los fiitiles triunfos del instante . . . aquellos hombres 
excepcionales que todo lo tienen, todo lo son y corporizan en si mismos 
bellos capitulos de historia.” 


The true type of Argentine democrat was Mitre: “Su persona 
representaba, en grado précer, todas las posibles aristocracias y al 
par fué uno de los espfritus mds francamente democraticos que 
hayan existido sobre la tierra”’ (p. 112).* 

Mitre was not an isolated example. Democracy always char- 
acterized the true Argentine: * 


Cuantos sentian el espfritu de la antigua patria, los viejos criollos, 
pudieran ser ejemplos de democracia. Los unitarios, seres artificiosos y 
decorativos que eran mds europeos que argentinos, no fueron nunca 
democraticos, es cierto, aunque sf lo fueron, aquellos unitarios que no 
tenfan el espfritu del unitarismo: como Sarmiento, como Mitre. Y sf lo 


* P. 25. 

” Pp, 107-112. 

*8 Mitre appears as the symbol of Argentine unity in Gdlvez’s trilogy, Escenas 
de la guerra del Paraguay. 

* It has been destroyed by “‘la concurrencia de razas”’ (p. 113). 
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fueron los caudillos. Estos, los hombres mds representativos de la raza,™ 
los mds castizos, los md4s americanos, significaron una forma aborigen 
de democracia; democracia barbara si se quiere, pero democracia al fin.*! 


This democracia bérbara would seem to be the negation of the 
democracy—French and North American—which Sarmiento and 
Mitre sought to implant. Sarmiento and Mitre were unitarios, yet 
they possessed the American spirit and the Argentine virtues of the 
federales. It is necessary to make clear Gdlvez’s thought concern- 
ing these two parties and tendencies in Argentine history: 


Se trata de dos tendencias fundamentales y antagénicas que han 
combatido y combaten . . . por implantar su espfritu en las institu- 
ciones y en el gobierno del pafs. 

El unitario tipico es casi siempre ‘‘doctor,’’ pedante y literario, . . . 
librecambista y liberal; tiene la manfa civilizadora . . . implanta de 
golpe las mejores instituciones de pueblos mds evolucionados. Repre- 
senta el espiritu europeo . . . [desprecia_] las cosas criollas y las costum- 
bres gauchas. Detesta a Espafia. Carece de verdadero patriotismo 
porque no siente el alma nacional . . . Sin embargo, se cree patriota 

. ostenta .. . un patriotismo . . . de fiesta civica, de bandera y de 
mitologfa histérico-guerrera .. .* 

El federal representa el tipo opuesto . . . es estanciero, general, 
“‘comandante de campafia.”” No tiene ideas sobre la patria pero la 
siente intensamente, criollamente . . . es un producto genuino de la 


% Martin Fierro is “el libro m&s representativo de la raza” (p. 191). Cf. 
p. 115: “El mérito mayor de Sarmiento deriva . . . de haber puesto en evidencia 
lo argentino que teniamos en nosotros . . . Aquélla fué también la obra de los 
caudillos.” 

"=P. 113. Cf. El espiritu de aristocracia, pp. 8-11, 13, 18, 20; and La Argen- 
tina en nuestros libros, p. 129: “La democracia no reconoce jerarquias, ni siquiera 
intelectuales.”” Este pueblo necesita . . . , Buenos Aires, 1934, outlines a benevo- 
lent fascist program for Argentina and carries an appendix entitled “ Posibilidades 
del fascismo en la Argentina.” In 1934 Gdlvez saw in fascism a means of estab- 
lishing social justice. As early as 1913 he wrote in El solar de la raza (p. 255): 
“Ahora, que el espfritu de libertad se ha exacerbado entre los hombres, y que 
una violenta anarquia los enloquece e inutiliza se ha comenzado a sentir la urgente 
necesidad de la disciplina.” 

3 Tn 1910, the radical party and the defunct republican party were, according 
to Galvez, continuations of the partido unitario (p. 221). Cf. Este pueblo necesita 
. . +, p. 110: “Y nos han gobernado, desde la Constitucién del 53, los unitarios 
© sus descendientes y continuadores, la mayoria de los cuales, liberales, retéricos 
e incapaces de comprender la realidad social del pais, contribuyeron, sin saberlo, 
a debilitar el sentido de la autoridad.” On the other side of the ledger, we have 
this statement regarding the unitario par excellence, Bernardino Rivadavia: ‘‘ Muy 
pocos espfritus comprendieron hasta qué punto el pais se disminufa al desterrar a 
don Bernardino Rivadavia’”’ (El general Quiroga, Buenos Aires, 1932, p. 297). 
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tierra . . . carece de ilustracién y de preocupaciones formales. Es 
sencillo, democrdtico, ‘‘a la que te criaste’” ... Es conservador y 
proteccionista. Generalmente provinciano, conoce bien el pais y . . . 
resulta un excelente hombre de gobierno.* 

El unitarismo es un estado ficticio y anti-tradicionalista, un paraiso 
que necesitamos extirpar. Los unitarios . . . significan . . . muchos 
A4tomos de extrangerismo, de monomanfa europeizante, de pedanteria y 
de afectacién de la cultura. Conspira contra nuestro cardcter americano 
y contra el resurgimiento de la tradicién nacional.* 


This preference for the federales as against the wnitarios is in 
turn closely bound up with a conception of the espiritu territorial 
which is derived from Taine and from Ganivet: 


El patriotismo . . . sélo existe realmente en los pueblos de alma 
propia, donde el tipo de hombre es producto genuino del suelo, de la 
raza y del ambiente . . .* 

El individuo americano lleva en sf un trasunto de la inmensa alma 
de América: los rfos enormes, las pampas de infinita desolacién, las 
selvas jigantes [sic] con su salvaje zoologia, las punas infiltradas de una 
tristeza ligubre y dspera, las cumbres de alturas colosales, el clima 
tropical, las grandes lluvias y las tormentas devastadoras, los productos 
vegetales, el cielo, el desierto.* 

Los cuarenta afios de nuestra barbarie no son otra cosa que la rebelién 
del espfritu americano contra el espfritu europeo . . . Fué el triunfo del 
unitarismo lo que ocasioné nuestra barbarie . . . Rivadavia, preten- 
diendo implantar en un pafs atin incultivado el espfritu de instituciones 
modern{isimas, no sospechaba el principio de la adaptacién al medio. . . . 
Los caudillos, oponiéndose al unitarismo . . . fueron los trabajadores de 
nuestra nacionalidad.” 


This conception of the espiritu territorial isfundamental. Every- 
thing that tends to weaken it is an evil. Though Sarmiento desired 


* “Roca es el tipo del actual federal . . . El partido federal se ha pro- 
longado en el partido nacional” (p. 223). 

% Pp. 220-223. 

%P. 54. 

%* Pp. 119-120. 

37 Pp. 123-124. The greatest of the caudillos was the tyrant Rosas. Gdlvez 
rejects the cataclysm theory of Argentine history. “En realidad la caida de 
Rosas no modificé6 nada. La barbarie siguié6 como hasta entonces, es decir 
disminuyéndose dia a dia, segin la marcha de su evolucién. La organizacién 
nacional estaba realizada, precisamente por Rosas . . . Rosas fué el gobernante 
que necesitaban las circunstancias ; fué el resultado légico del ambiente moral y 
politico que le rodeaba” (pp. 130-132). Gédlvez’s Escenas de la época de Rosas 
(two novels: El gaucho de Los Cerrillos, and El general Quiroga) should be read in 
this connection. 
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the triumph of Buenos Aires over the campajia, Galvez regards the 
port city as an “‘imitacién de Londres y de Parfs de tal manera que 
suprime su porvenir espiritual.’”’** Though Sarmiento saw the 
immigrant as an implanter of civilization, Galvez regrets that 
“‘vinieron judfos ** y anarquistas rusos,”’ *° that the traditional mate 
gave way to tea, that the colonial customs were replaced by a 
“moral parisiense,” and that, ‘“como se ve, estamos completamente 
civilizados.”’ “' Though Sarmiento modelled Argentina’s schools on 
those of Massachusetts, Galvez finds that “‘su unitarismo y su 
anhelo de implantar instituciones y costumbres norteamericanas 
son cosas incomprensibles.” “ And he declares that 


. la parte mds trascendental de su obra no la constituyen sus 
esfuerzos por la cultura, ni sus afanes por hacernos europeos o nor- 
teamericanos, ni su lucha contra la barbarie. Estas excelencias forman 


38 P. 62. But Buenos Aires is the “membrane” through which the osmosis 
between the old and the new, the esptritu estdtico and the espiritu dindmico must 
take place. It is to this problem that Galvez devotes much of his life’s activity 
and a large portion of his writings. In La Argentina en nuestros libros (pp. 138- 
139) he says: “ La distancia de Europa es la tragedia de nuestra naciente cultura.” 

3° In La tragedia de un hombre fuerte (1922), we read: “‘ Victor reconocié que 
en la Nueva Argentina los judios constituian una parte de lo mds moderno y 
viviente . . . Pronto serian los duefios de la vida intelectual del pais. Y sin 
simpatizar con ellos, y aun creyéndoles peligrosos, debié reconocerles tenacidad 
y esperanza. El, que admiraba la fe en ciertos politicos y en las mujeres femi- 
nistas, no podia dejar de admirarla, también, en los judios” (ed. Buenos Aires, 
1938, pp. 130-131). Cf. La Argentina en nuestros libros, p. 148, n. 1: “ Por ahora 
somos todavia un pueblo latino; pero si no viene un gobierno fuerte, que tenga 
el coraje de reformar la ley de inmigracién, seremos, antes de cien afios, un pueblo 
semita. Ya Buenos Aires es la segunda ciudad judia del mundo.” Cf. also 
Este pueblo necesita . . . (1934), p. 129: “El verdadero fascista no es antisemita. 
A lo sumo, cree que no deben venir al pais mds judfos y que los judfos han de ser 
un poco apartados de las actividades directivas del pais.” 

4° See also Este pueblo necesita . . . , passim, especially p. 97: “En nuestras 
universidades el comunismo es una epidemia, y no veo contra ella otro remedio 
que suprimirla por la violencia oficial.” In El solar de la raza Galvez speaks with 
faith and enthusiasm of the great Argentine melting pot, and declares: “Las 
inmigraciones, en inconsciente labor de descaracterizacién, no han logrado ni 
logrardn arrancarnos la fisonomfa familiar” (p. 59). In Este pueblo necesita . 
he speaks well of the second-generation Italians, since they are Catholic and s are 
forming “‘las huestes heroicas del fascismo” (p. 52), but he opposes immigration 
from non-Latin, non-Catholic lands (p. 96). It is unquestionable that he opposed 
anything tending toward excessive europeanization of the country. Cf. La 
Argentina en nuestros libros, p. 131, and our Diario, p. 78: “. . . la excesiva 
inmigraci6n que nos desnacionaliza.” 

“ Pp. 101-103. The irony of the last phrase is exceptional with Galvez. 

« “Era el genuino tipo del federal y del castellano viejo. Los cudkeros y 
los unitarios son precisamente sus antipodas’’ (p. 115). 
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lo menos admirable que Sarmiento dié de sf: su obra unitaria, civiliza- 
dora, consciente y aun artificial, a fuerza de resultar exdética dentro de 
un temperamento como el suyo. El mérito mayor de Sarmiento deriva 

. de haber puesto en evidencia lo argentino que tenfamos en nosotros. 
Este ser4 su prestigio mds alto en el porvenir y el titulo mds preclaro 
para su gloria definitiva.“ 


GAlvez thus appears as an “argentino viejo”” who would point 
the way to a “Nueva Argentina.”’ At the end of his book (p. 230) 
he tells us that over against the “antitradicionalismo incomprensible 
[que] se encarniza con los restos de nuestro pasado,” there is a 
vague sentiment which Ricardo Rojas had called nacionalismo. He 
accepts the word, since it has already been coined, though tradi- 
cionalismo would have been his own choice. This sentiment he 
would convert into a program of action—he does not say a political 
party, although we have been told that the Diario ‘‘es en cierto 
modo un libro polftico’”’—and he defines its tenets as follows: 


El nacionalismo significa ante todo un amor serio y humano hacia la 
raza y hacia la patria. El nacionalismo no pretende anglicanizarnos, ni 
afrancesarnos, sino argentinizarnos. Nos recuerda que somos latinos, 
pero antes espafioles, pero antes atin americanos y antes de todo argen- 
tinos para que, sacando de nuestra consciencia colectiva, de nuestra 
historia, de nuestra estirpe y de nuestro ambiente lo argentino, lo ameri- 
cano, lo espafiol y lo latino que hay en nosotros podamos fundirlo todo 
en una fragua comin, ofrecer al mundo una civilizacién original y propia. 
El nacionalismo persigue el afianzamiento del espfritu nacional, la con- 
servacién de las tradiciones, la emocién del pasado, el amor a nuestra 
historia, a nuestros paisajes, a nuestras costumbres, a nuestros escritores, 
a nuestro arte. El nacionalismo anhela la grandeza espiritual del pafs 
sin despreciar por ello los intereses materiales. El nacionalismo combate 
todas las causas de desnacionalizacién, todas las ideas, todas las institu- 
ciones y todos los haébitos que puedan, de algin modo, contribuir a la 
supresién de nuestro caracter argentino. El nacionalismo es la mds alta 
expresién del amor a la patria en los actuales momentos de nuestra 
civilizacién.”’ “4 

Intimately bound up with this concept of the national summum 
bonum is another, that of la vida espiritual: 


#P, 115. 

“Pp. 231-232. Cf. Este pueblo necesita... , p. 23: “Y ademas... 
necesita [el pais] nacionalismo. Porque el nacionalismo—que no es sino el 
patriotismo militante, el patriotismo que defiende al pais contra todos los ataques 
interiores y exteriores, sobre todo de las ideologias perturbadoras—ha tenido 
entre nosotros escasa realidad o ha seguido falsas rutas. Aqui el nacionalismo 
ha tenido una forma declamatoriaeinsincera. Y el nacionalismo ha de ser accién, 
sinceridad, obra de juventud.” 
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La hora actual exige de nosotros, los argentinos, todos los esfuerzos 
de que seamos capaces para hacer que renazca la vida espiritual del pais. 
Esta vida espiritual, que en nuestro pasado supimos vivir intensamente, 
acabé con el advenimiento de la época materialista y transitoria que 
vamos atravesando. .. . 

Reconquistemos la vida espiritual del pafs: por la educacién de los 
ciudadanos, el estudio de nuestra alma colectiva y la sugestién de los 
viejos ideales. Y si tal conseguimos, los hombres de las actuales genera- 
ciones habremos realizado, sobre el prodigio de las fabricas y las cosechas, 
el milagro de nuestro renacimiento nacional.“ 


This concept is inseparable from the concept of nacionalismo, 
of the espiritu territorial, of the adaptacién al medio, of la race, le 
milieu, le moment. It is inseparable from Gdlvez’s conceptions of 
Catholicism ** and of espajiolismo.‘’ It is inseparable from his 
definition of hombre ** and from his personal experience as a man in 
search of his true relationship to life and particularly to the con- 
temporary world in which he lived.” 

In the Diario,® and also in later works,*! Galvez gives an account 
of his early search for truth. As a student in the law school, 
Galvez and his alter ego Gabriel Quiroga ‘‘nos pasdbamos las horas 
discutiendo sobre religién y filosoffa.’”’ It was Tolstoy’s anarquismo 


Pp. 51-53. 

46 “Ta América latina no debe ser protestante. Su espfritu ha sido moldeado 
por el espfritu del catolicismo, el cual ha impreso su cardcter en todas las expre- 
siones de la vida americana . . . La religién, como el idioma, es uno de los funda- 
mentos esenciales en que reside la nacionalidad” (pp. 66-67). 

47 “Ta emocién sentimental y humana que conmovié mi corazén ante el 
paisaje de Castilla la Vieja me hizo comprender, mientras aspiraba en las calle- 
juelas de Burgos el hdlito de la antigua alma castellana, que los argentinos no 
hemos dejado de ser espafioles y que, a pesar de la inmigracién y del ambiente 
americano, hay algo muy profundo en nosotros que fuera de nosotros sélo en 
Espafia lo encontramos y que sélo en Espafia nos renace y nos exalta interior- 
mente” (pp. 65-66). Cf. El solar de la raza, pp. 8-9, 154. In La Argentina 
en nuestros libros, p. 148, Gdlvez says: “. . . cada dia vamos siendo menos 
espafioles.”’ 

“8 See above, n. 23. 

9 Cf. the dedication of El solar de la raza, Gdlvez’s study of the soul of Spain: 
*‘A la memoria de mis antepasados espafioles; a los hijos de Hispania, que con- 
tribuyeron con su trabajo a edificar la grandeza de mi patria, y a mi abuelo 
materno, nacido en las entrafias de Castilla la Vieja, consagro este libro a modo 
de concreto homenaje hacia la Espafia admirable; la Espafia donde todavia 
perdura intensa vida espiritual; la Espafia profunda y maravillosa; la Espafia 
que es para nosotros, los argentinos, la casa solariega blasonada que debemos 
amar.” Italics mine. 


5° In the prologue entitled ‘‘Gabriel Quiroga” and signed by Manuel Galvez. 
51 See below, n. 53. 
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mistico that first turned him from his Catholic faith. In less than 
four years he was, in succession, ‘‘tolstoiano, socialista, anarquista, 
nietzschista, neo-mistico y catélico.”” Repelled by the hostile atti- 
tude of his companions, he accepted his ostracism “casi con jiibilo” 
and began “a analizar su Yo ™ y a crearse una visién personal del 
universo.” A victim of neurasthenia, he travelled in Europe “con 
un simple propésito de distraccién espfritual.” His ‘“inveterado 
espfritu cristiano” resulted, after much spiritual travail, in con- 
version. His return was to a faith which was fervent, but not 
always stable. At certain moments he believed in nothing, only 
to return “a la conviccién por el sentimiento. Ese escepticismo no 
ha muerto definitivamente y le visita todavia, de tarde en tarde, 
como un leit-motiv. Dirfase que es un escepticismo circular.” * 

His conversion, shared by a limited number of companions, had 
its roots in the French Catholic reaction: “ Lefmos al gran escritor 
convertido J. K. Huysmans, a Paul Verlaine, que a veces ponfa en 
sus versos sentimientos catélicos, y a otros poetas de tendencia 
andloga.* Es posible que estas lecturas, a modo de gérimenes, 
hayan fecundado el espfritu de algunos de nosotros.”” The result 
was that Galvez became a Catholic writer, convinced not only that 
an intense vida espiritual is necessary for the welfare of his country,™ 
but also that that spiritual life must take the form of Catholicism 
and work through the Catholic Church.™ 


% Cf. Diario, p. 24, and El mal metafisico, Buenos Aires, Tor, n.d., p. 30: 
“El Diario intimo de Amiel invitaba al triste andlisis del ‘yo’”’. There is also 
evident influence of Barrés. 

In La Argentina en nuestros libros, pp. 83-88, details are more concrete. 
In the University there was an absolute indifference toward religion. Spencer, 
Lombroso, Garofalo, were the favorite authors. Gdlvez’s companions were 
socialists, anarchists, followers of Tolstoy. In Este pueblo necesita . .. , pp. 
55-56, we read: “La generacién a que pertenezco . . . crecié en un ambiente 
de materialismo . . . En las Facultades, nuestros dioses mayores eran todos 
los materialistas y deterministas . . . Estoy convencido de que, en tesis general, 
el materialismo de las ideas conduce al materialismo en las realidades coti- 
dianas . . . Por esto, nuestra generacién no pensaba sino en el placer y en el 
dinero. Le falté espiritualismo . . .” 

* Claudel, “algunos escritores jévenes de Francia,’’ and also Chesterton 
(p. 88). Cf. El solar de la raza, p. 37: “En los dltimos afios, hondas corrientes 
espiritualistas han invadido las ciencias, las artes y las letras. Bergson domina 
en filosofia; los artistas son misticos o catélicos. Y es evidente que el cristiano 
y el hombre espiritual no pueden atender a otra cosa que la belleza interior.” 

5% “*F] problema religioso podria ser la salvacién de este pais” (p. 194). 

5¢P. 66. Cf. La Argentina en nuestros libros, p. 180: ‘La Iglesia Catélica 
representa . . . la nica institucién opuesta a todas las formas de barbarie”’ ; 
and p. 178: “ Desde cualquier 4ngulo que miremos, la falta de espiritu religioso 
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With these two criteria—tradicién nacionalista, vida espiritual— 
Galvez makes an analysis of the ideas, the instituciones and the 
hdbitos, the errors and the vices that have turned his nation from 
her true destiny, and brings forward his proposed remedies. It is 
the critic’s duty to group the various pensées scattered through the 
Diario and to subject them to logical treatment. 

Even that tradicionalismo which is the supreme national good 
and which in a very real sense contains within itself, as a part 
within the whole, the second good which is an intense vida espiritual 
—even nacionalismo—is not without a grave defect: el moreirismo. 
The Argentine does not admire Santos Vega nor Martin Fierro, 
but reserves his devotion for the third great figure of gaucho folklore, 
Juan Moreira, el gaucho malo. Moreira symbolizes “nuestras ten- 
dencias agresivas, nuestra aficién a la guapeza, nuestro espfritu 
faccioso, nuestro culto al coraje y nuestra manfa revolucionaria’’: 


El moreirismo es el alma de nuestras democracias federales. Explica 

. esa funesta lacra de nuestro pueblo que se llama el “compadraje.”’ 
Dentro de todo argentino hay siempre un “compadre,” un Juan 
Moreira.” ‘ 


Moreirismo, the cult of courage, may degenerate into the cult 
of the appearance of being courageous. It is thus a manifestation 
of a fundamental shortcoming: la vanidad. 


El escritor que pretenda indagar la psicologia del pueblo argentino 
debe, principalmente, observar ciertas modalidades de nuestro singular 
dialecto. Asf, nada revela tanto la vanidad nacional como las palabras 
‘‘darse corte.’’ Darse corte es aparentar, ocupar momenténeamente una 
posicién superior a la propia. Se da corte el caudillo de barrio cuando 
alterna con personajes en las antesalas de los ministerios; se da corte la 
familia cursi cuando asiste al teatro, de palco; se da corte la pareja de 
novios euando en revistas ilustradas aparece del brazo, saliendo del 
templo; se da corte el mozalbete fanfarrén cuando luce la querida. Y lo 


entre los argentinos significa una inferioridad y una desgracia.” Galvez declares 
that only in Catholicism is it possible to find the fusion “de ambos espfritus: 
el aristocrético y el democratico” (El esptritu de aristocracia, p. 18). In Este 
pueblo necesita . . . , p. 90, he opposes lay instruction. His religiosity is tinged 
with a very definite lack of confidence in the power of free will (El espiritu de 
aristocracia, pp. 125-133), but it is a very genuine, a very human religiosity. 
It finds its best expression in Miércoles Santo. 

57 Pp. 225-227. Cf. La tragedia de un hombre fuerte, p. 111: “. . . solia 
decir que el compadraje y el matonismo sélo desaparecerian del pais cuando 
hubiese en cada pueblo una fuerte minorfa socialista.” Cf. Zl mal metafisico, 
Buenos Aires, Tor, n.d., p. 179. In Nacha Regules the character Pampa Arnedo 
is an example of moreirismo. 
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mas delicioso es que todas estas gentes son . . . grotescamente felices 
porque se han dado un “corte barbaro.” ®* 


Two closely related vices are ‘‘la pereza y la mentira.”” These 
are symbolized in the national game, el truco, a sedentary game— 
as opposed to the Basque pelota—in which se debe mentir, a game 
no simple, sincere person can play: 


Yo agregaria que toda nuestra vida colectiva es un continuo truco, 
sobre todo en polftica. Vivimos mintiendo, vivimos engafidndonos 
mutuamente, vivimos cantando envido jcuando apenas tenemos puras 
sotas! * 


There is another great Argentine word which epitomizes a 
national vice: llegar. It is the great Argentine ambition, and it 
means “‘triunfar, adquirir posiciones, hacerse rico, ser célébre.”” It 
excludes all desire for spiritual perfection. Science, literature, art, 
are means to material ends. The highest possible praise is to say: 
“usted llegaraé.’”’ This desire is not only personal: 


Queremos que la Reptblica Argentina “‘llegue,’”’ de la misma manera 
y por las mismas razones que deseamos llegar nosotros. . . . Creemos 
que la Republica Argentina ocupardé un lugar entre las grandes naciones. 
No nos interesa que produzca poetas ni hombres de ciencia, ni que realice 
una civilizacién personal capaz de eternizarse en la historia por prestigios 
eternos e idealistas. Que la Repdblica Argentina figure alguna vez como 
gran nacién; eso nos basta.” 


Another vice, also designated by its special word in the national 
vocabulary, is la guarangueria: 


La extranjerizacién del pafs ha creado, o por lo menos ha exagerado, 
la guarangueria. Las talegas del hijo del inmigrante no alcanzan a 
destruir la innata modalidad.“ Pero para hablar de la guaranguerfa, 
institucién polimorfa que llena la vida nacional como la voz del érgano 
llena un templo . . . se precisaran varios volimenes. La guaranguerfa 


88 P. 227. Cf. La Argentina en nuestros libros, p. 136: “. . . [la] vanidad, 
que es el mayor de nuestros males: nuestro defecto elefante.” Also pp. 68, 135, 
150-151, 161-162. Argentina’s true source of pride is stated on p. 140: “... 
sélo tenemos un motivo de envanecimiento: el haber contribuido a la indepen- 
dencia de algunos pueblos hermanos.” 


” P. 96. 
6° Pp. 96-100. Cf. La tragedia de un hombre fuerte, p. 124; Este pueblo 
necesita . . . , p. 20; La Argentina en nuestros libros, p. 130. 


® Galvez has an excessive belief in the power of heredity: “Pero la aristo- 
cracia, siendo algo que se hereda, no puede tener otra fuente que las familias de 
tradicién social.” Exceptions he explains as examples of atavism. See El 
esptritu de aristocracia, pp. 7-20, especially p. 11. 
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se halla en todas partes . . . y hasta los espfritus mds finos y sensibles 
se contagian del mal que avanza. La musa del escritor guarango se me 
antoja una meretriz de infame alcurnia que, en su estética de lupanar, 
retine los colores mds insélitos y las m&s extempordneas formas.” 


The lack of culture which is the cause of guaranguerta can 
assume a more serious form—a definite rejection of culture: ‘el 
desamor por las ideas.” This rejection, which may appear as a 
mere absence of any sort of prejudice, 


. . » proviene del cosmopolitismo, de la superficialidad y de los 
instintos materialistas que dominan ya el ambiente. Los prejuicios son 
el resultado natural de toda fe y asf donde hay creencia debe forzosa- 
mente haber prejuicios. Nosotros carecemos de prejuicios porque carece- 
mos de ideas, de fe . . . las ideas no nos interesan . . . las odiamos ® 

. en un pafs donde no hay ideas que apasionen . . . se vive bajo una 
uniformidad aplastante y negativa: la uniformidad en el materialismo, 
en la superficialidad, en la indiferencia y en la platitud. A este estado 
nos ha conducido nuestra aplaudida falta de prejuicios.™ 


But there are prejudices, bad prejudices, prejudices against the 
idea of nationality, against patriotism, against the national tradi- 
tion, against the emotions and beliefs of the nation’s romantic past. 
And ideas are hated: 


La barbarie argentina se muestra, principalmente, en su anti- 
intelectualismo. Aqui se odian los altos estudios, se olvida al hombre 
de ciencia, se desprecia al escritor . . . somos un pafs de trabajadores 
materiales, quienes no consideran trabajo el esfuerzo de los escritores y 
de los hombres de ciencia.® 


This hatred exists even among intellectuals. Lawyers, doctors, and 
engineers, whose professions are remunerative, detest all disinter- 
ested effort. The students of the University of Buenos Aires 


® Pp. 189-190. Ortega y Gasset has said that if he were an Argentine 
patriot he would devote his existence to “la superacién del guaranguismo.” 
Galvez defines it as “la falta de cultura. No de la cultura que dan los libros, 
sino de la cultura que se hereda: cultura de sentimientos, de modales.” The 
guarango is a cursi “que quiere violentar la notoriedad . . . dominador y arro- 
gante” (La Argentina en nuestros libros, pp. 145-147, 190). In El espiritu de 
aristocracia, p. 17, the guarango is defined as ‘“‘un antiaristécrata por tempera- 
mento.” 

% “Sin embargo, la falta de prejuicios sélo se observa en Buenos Aires y en 
las regiones cosmopolitas del litoral” (pp. 89-90). 

*P. 91. 

* P. 211. “Solamente los valores materiales nos interesan . . .” (El solar 
de la raza, p. 55). Cf. Este pueblo necesita . . . , p. 8. 
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opposed the opening of a new university because they feared 
competition. 

A prime vice of the country is its sensuousness. If libidinous 
nations inevitably succumb to others whose individuals have more 
important concerns than the joys of the flesh, “‘jqué porvenir 
habré para este pais? Porque no existe sobre la tierra un pueblo 
mas lujurioso que el argentino.” ® 

A product of these various ills is the impossibility of friendship, 
of spiritual communication between men. At the age of twenty, 
Galvez found that there was no companionship for a sensitive and 
artistic soul, a sonso, a latero. ‘Se encontré abandonado de todo 
el mundo. Asif conocié la soledad del alma .. .” (p. 14). “ Vivi- 
mos desconocidos los unos de los otros . . . y nos hundimos en la 
eternidad olvidados de nuestros propios amigos” (p. 38). ‘‘ Pensar 
que los argentinos podemos tener ahora un ideal colectivo, es 
raciocinar metafisicamente . . . asf en cierta ciudad del interior el 
sencillo propésito de constituir un club social fracasa, por desave- 
nencias personales, todos los afios” (pp. 75-76). This lack of soli- 
darity produces caudillismo.” 

These various ills are the result of change: 


Hasta hace pocos afios el pafs era pobre, carecia de fuerza y de 
prestigio . . . y viviamos en continuas guerras. . . . Peroentonces .. . 
habia un espfritu nacional . . . ideales de patria se dilataban por todas 
las comarcas . . . éramos argentinos y no europeos y tenfamos esos 
grandes espfritus romanticos que sentian el alma de la raza y la expresa- 
ban en sus escritos y en sus hechos. . . . En aquellos tiempos nuestras 
fuerzas eran escasas, pero el alma colectiva era noble y vivia en el en- 
suefio de grandes ideales. Ahora sédlo queremos ser poderosos, ricos y 
sanos. Hemos olvidado por completo la intensa vida espiritual de 
antafio.* 


The change has been brought about by ethnic causes: the Indian, 
the Negro, the immigrant. Provincial revolutions, the wild hooli- 
ganism of certain youths in the capital, reveal the heritage of the 
Indian. In other cases it is the Negro heritage which reappears.®® 
But the chief element in this change for the worse has been the 


8 Pp. 205-206. Cf. La Argentina en nuestros libros, p. 88:“. . . el ambiente 
general de Buenos Aires es deplorable. El sensualismo est en todas partes.” 

*? This impossibility of friendship furnishes the title of one of Gdlvez’s novels, 
Hombres en soledad. It appears in practically all of his works. 

® Pp. 51-53. 

*®P. 139. Cf. pp. 13, 71, 198, 201, and also above, n. 61. 
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immigrant, who enters through, and preferably settles in, Buenos 
Aires. The port city is thus the great enemy of the national soul: 7° 


El alma nacional, refugiada en las provincias, se defiende desesperada- 
mente contra el cosmopolitismo de Buenos Aires. Luego, las provincias 
con su amor a las tradiciones, su culto a la patria, su odio al extranjero, 
su sentimiento de nacionalidad, su espiritu americano, encarnan el 
provincialismo . . . la mejor expresién posible, actualmente, de la re- 
sistencia a la desnacionalizacién. Quiere decir, pues, que debemos 
fomentar el provincialismo. De ello resulte tal vez este bien inapre- 
ciable: la salvacién de la nacionalidad.™ 


Fomentar el provincialismo. The reasons for so doing, and the 
ultimate results to be obtained, are made clear in the paragraphs 
which follow: 


. . . la divisién verdadera de los argentinos”™ es la que nos da 
nuestro suelo: hombres de las regiones llanas y hombres de las regiones 
montafiosas. El primero es el argentino del litoral, de las pampas y 
del sud de Cérdoba; el segundo es el argentino de tierra adentro. Este 
representa las ideas y los sentimientos conservadores. Las montafias 
y el desierto han protegido a la comarca que él habita contra la invasién 
del extranjerismo. Asf ha guardado sus tradiciones y su espfritu na- 
cional. El hombre de las llanuras, por el contrario, ha visto sus tierras 
invadidas por hombres de otras razas y otras ideas. . . . Los hombres 
de las regiones montafiosas tienen espfritu limitado, gran resistencia a 
las innovaciones, temor supersticioso a los progresos modernos. . . . Los 


70“*En Buenos Aires falta el sentido estético como falta el sentido ético, 
porque es un pueblo de inmigracién”’ (p. 185). On Buenos Aires, ef. Este pueblo 
necesita. . . , pp. 60, 67, 73; La Argentina en nuestros libros, pp. 109, 150, 152, 
155, 182, 192, 194 ff., and El mal metafisico, passim. In the Diario (pp. 68-69) 
Galvez favors setting aside the national constitution in order to exclude non- 
Catholic immigrants and all “‘apéstoles de doctrinas sociales internacionalistas.” 

™P. 138. Another means of saving the national soul, to which reference 
was made at the beginning of this article, was the metarritmisis of a war with 
Brazil: “La guerra reunird a los argentinos en un ideal comin . . . las noticias 
de nuestras victorias o nuestros desastres . . . reemplazardin . . . a la tendencia 
utilitaria . . . La guerra paralizard por largos afios la excesiva inmigracién que 
nos desnacionaliza . . .”’ (pp. 77-78). Galvez seems to have thought better of 
the idea, for at the end of the book he sees in the violence of certain students 
against the printing establishments of the anarchists, a possible substitute for 
“la guerra y la catdstrofe que hasta hoy me pareciera de absoluta necesidad como 
terapéutica de caso extremo. Lo sensible es que los anarquistas no hayan tirado 
una bomba en cada capital de provincia . . .” (pp. 232-236). Yet the idea 
stayed with Galvez for many years. See the novel Hombres en soledad. 

7 As opposed to the false division by Sarmiento into “hombres de la ciudad’’ 
and “‘hombres de las campafias” and by Alberdi: “(hombre del litoral” and 
“‘hombre de tierra adentro o mediterréneo”’ (p. 133). 
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hombres de las regiones Ilanas tienen espfritu amplio, imaginacién, 
actividad. .. . 

En el hombre de las comarcas montafiosas encontraremos al argen- 
tino viejo, incontaminado de cosmopolitismo y repleto de tradicién. El 
hombre del litoral es casi un extranjero en su propio pais. Pero tal 
vez . . . cuando el hombre del litoral haya absorbido al hombre de las 
comarcas montafiosas y éste haya penetrado en aquél modificdndolo, 
dandole su argentinismo, su personalidad y sus excelentes condiciones, 
tal vez entonces, de la fusién de ambos, resulte el argentino t{pico del 
porvenir.” 


Galvez thus appears to have added to the ideas of espiritu 
territorial and intra-historia a third idea of the Generation of 1898: 
Unamuno’s principle of penetracién mutua,™ of osmosis: “Todas las 
excelencias provincianas serdn perdidas mientras no realicemos el 
milagro de llevar a Buenos Aires ™ a las provincias y de traer las 
provincias a Buenos Aires.’’ 

Concretely, the politica provinciana is three-fold: to suppress 
distances by the construction of railroads (p. 154), to give the 
provinces hygiene ” and prosperity by means of irrigation projects, 
to give them, by means of an educational program—escuelas— 
ideas,” and to teach them that 


. en la sociedad argentina del presente, tienen una misién muy 
noble que cumplir: poner el idealismo que falta, hacer revivir el senti- 


miento de nacionalidad, . . . restaurar el patriotismo e infundir la 
esperanza y los anhelos en destinos eternos, fecundos, nobles.” 
% Pp. 136-138. 


™ Vida de Don Quijote y Sancho, Madrid, 1905, pp. 64-65, et alias. See 
Romera-Navarro, op. cit., pp. 261-271. The idea of penetracién mutua seems 
most clearly echoed in these words of Galvez: “Los prejuicios, en lucha con otros 
prejuicios que los combaten, contribuyen a que se renueve el espfiritu publico, 
a que surjan nuevas ideas, a que el pueblo se ilustre . . .” (p. 91). 

% It should not be forgotten that a corollary is the limitation of immigration 
until the foreign elements already present have been assimilated: “La guerra 
paralizaré por largos afios la excesiva inmigracién que nos desnacionaliza.”’ See 
above, n. 71. 

7 Cf. La Argentina en nuestros libros, p. 171: “Felizmente, nos quedan las 
provincias. En ésta, como en otras cosas, la salvacién vendrd del interior.” 
See also p. 109. 

7 P. 155. Cf. La tragedia de un hombre fuerte, p. 33: “Si Sarmiento viviera, 
escribiria el elogio del inodoro y del bidet.” 

7° P. 155. It should not be forgotten that at the age of 20 Galvez founded 
the magazine Jdeas through which Argentine readers came to know the ideology 
of the generation of 1898. 

7” P. 153. Even the “bohemio provinciano” is useful in this educational 
program. He is to his town “lo que Verlaine al Barrio Latino.” He has dis- 
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The corresponding politica cosmopolita involves “‘La conquista de 
Buenos Aires” ®° by the best of the youth born in the provinces. 

By all of these means—limitation of immigration, travel and 
ready communication, raising of living standards, education and 
patriotic propaganda—Gdlvez would work for an Argentina that 
would preserve the genuine values of the espiritu federal, eliminating 
the objectionable moreirismo; that would live the life of the mind 
and the life of the spirit; *' and that would bring these qualities to 
bear on the problems—material ® as well as spiritual—of ‘‘el bien 
Universal.” 

The second part * of the Diario is analogous to a whole series 
of books published by the Generation of 1898 under such titles as 
Paisajes, De mi pats, Alma castellana, Los Pueblos, La ruta de Don 
Quijote, Espafia: hombres y paisajes, Vieja Espafia,™ all of which 
appeared in ample time to have been read before the date of the 
first entry in this part of the Diario, made at La Rioja on June 2, 
1908. This second part is but a different application of the same 
principles and corresponds to the same broad purpose, which Galvez 
had come to regard as his special mission: ‘‘la educacién de los 
ciudadanos, el estudio de nuestra alma colectiva y la sugestién de 
los viejos ideales.’’ * 


La repuiblica necesita que el extrangero se argentinice, es decir, que 
su alma se anegue en la vastedad del alma nacional y que su corazén 
se temple en la pauta del sentimiento nacional. 


covered “el decadentismo.”’ He calls himself a free thinker, and inveighs against 
“la asquerosa bandera negra del clericalismo.” “Su talento y su prestigio 
brillarén siempre, pues son tan necesarias a su provincia como el aire a los pul- 
mones’”’ (pp. 167-172). 

% This is the title of Chapter I of La tragedia de un hombre fuerte. 

8 “FE problema religioso podria ser la salvacién de este pais . . .”’ (p. 194). 
In the Diario, although Galvez has called it ‘‘el primer libro catélico, de cardcter 
literario, que hubiese producido un escritor argentino de aquellas décadas”’ (La 
Argentina en nuestros libros, p. 85), the vida espiritual which he would revive is 
“the life of the spirit” rather than the religious life strictly so called. The 
religious problem is here given relatively little consideration. It is treated in 
La sombra del convento. 

8 “Sin despreciar los intereses materiales . . .”’ (p. 232). 

83 See above, notes 19, 20. 

* Unamuno’s Por tierras de Espafia y Portugal was published in 1911, but the 
‘relatos de excursiones” which it contains were first published—most of them— 
in La Nacién of Buenos Aires. 

% Cf. above, notes 9 and 45. 

* P. 69. 
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El alma nacional was regarded by Gdlvez—and by the Genera- 
tion of 1898—as having the closest possible relation to terrain and 
landscape: 


Existe, pues, una profunda relacién entre el medio y el hombre, de 
tal modo que si se quiere comprender lo eterno de la raza hay que pene- 
trar en el espfritu del paisaje. . . .” 


To have full meaning for Galvez, a landscape must be inhabited. 
Wild landscapes 


. . » por bellos que sean, [no] tienen un valor “humano,” si puede 
decirse. El hombre no ha hecho todavia en esas comarcas grandes cosas, 
no las ha ennoblecido con acciones sublimes, con dolores heroicos, con 
amores extrahumanos. No les ha dado un sentido, no ha tratado de 
interpretarlas.* 


For this reason, in El Diario de Gabriel Quiroga, and in all his 
writings, Galvez is concerned chiefly with provincial cities that take 
their character from and give character to, the surrounding country- 
side. The cities here chosen—La Rioja, Catamarca, Salta, Jujuy, 
Cérdoba—are in the mountainous region of Argentina: 


En la calma de la existencia provinciana . . . , ante la presencia 
de las montafias, es facil recogerse en uno mismo. En las provincias— 
en Cérdoba, en Salta, en La Rioja, en Catamarca, en Jujuy—el alma 
puede encontrar un hogar. Los espiritus mds sensibles a los grandes 
interrogantes de la vida y los mds adentrados en su intimidad interior, 
se encuentran en este pafs en las provincias.™ 


The first entry in this second part is dated at La Rioja, the 
setting of Gdlvez’s first novel, La maestra normal, announced in the 
prefatory pages of the Diario as “en preparacién,” and is of the 
greatest importance for the present study.% This entry—some 700 


8? El solar de la raza, p. 73. Cf. Diario, p. 34: “Gabriel Quiroga es patriota 
porque ama el suelo de nuestra tierra cuyo paisaje siente intensamente, con 
emocién de patria y de arte”; and La Argentina en nuestros libros, p. 199: “El 
paisaje influye en la cultura de los sentimientos, en el arte, en la poesia, en la 
calidad del amor, en la serenidad del alma, en la variedad del espiritu, en las 
formas sociales.’”” For Unamuno’s treatment of landscape, see Romera-Navarro, 
op. cit., p. 294, n. 217. 

% La Argentina en nuestros libros, p. 201. 

8° La Argentina en nuestros libros, pp. 122-123. One should not forget 
Gdlvez’s distinction between “‘ hombres de las regiones llanas’”’ and ‘hombres de 
las regiones montafiosas.” See above. 

% “En mi libro La maestra normal esté La Rioja’”’ (La Argentina en nuestros 
libros, p.11). The early editions of the novel bore the subtitle Vida provinciana. 
Because of limitations of space, the relation between entries from other cities 
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words—sets the mood for the novel, gives expression to the author’s 
conception of the art of fiction, and affords glimpses, not only of 
the life which the novel will describe, but also of the muchacha 
provinciana who will be its chief character. Gabriel Quiroga, the 
observer whose impressions are recorded both in the entry and in 
the novel, is a concrete link between the two. Manuel Galvez is 
thus visibly initiating the transition from essay to novel as the chief 
vehicle of his interpretations of the alma argentina. In the re- 
mainder of the present article we shall be concerned with that 
transition, and with the extent to which El Diario de Gabriel Quiroga 
serves as a substratum of La maestra normal. 

La Rioja is the first estacién in Quiroga’s viaje espiritual. The 
city is first considered in its general aspects, as typical of the regién 
montafiosa, the home of those latent national values which Galvez 
has analyzed throughout the first part of the Diario and also of 
those personal and poetic values which are most akin to Galvez’s 
own temperament. 


Estas ciudades de provincias . . . propician las plenitudes del en- 
suefio; favorecen el reposo del alma; disponen el espfritu para el adveni- 
miento de la filosoffa y lo preparan contra las acechanzas del destino; 
inducen a los hombres a la piedad y a la indulgencia; prestigian la inten- 
sificacién y el desarrollo de la personalidad; contagian la poesia de sus 
paisajes e infunden sobre los seres sensibles una vaga tristeza pensativa.” 


Only ‘“‘entre los muros coloniales’’ is Galvez able to strengthen 
his spirit by virtue of the “poesfa oscura, misteriosa y sutil de las 
cosas humildes.’’ In these half dead cities, he feels himself in 


(Cérdoba, Buenos Aires) and the corresponding novels (La sombra del convento, 
El mal metafisico, La tragedia de un hombre fuerte, etc.) must be left for later 
articles. 

™P. 144ff. I have italicized words of importance for the discussion of 
La maestra normal. In the Diario (p. 27) we are told that “‘una tristeza vaga y 
poética” is a characteristic of Gabriel Quiroga. Cf. p. 182: “El viajero siente 
contagiada su alma por las tristezas provincianas y diriase que aquel terrible 
pesimismo vive, substancialmente, dentro de toda esa serena y contemplativa 
vida.’”’ Galvez relates it to the prevalence of Indian ethnic elements. It is also 
a part of “nuestro pasado tradicional y romantico” (p. 155). Cf. the two essays 
on “La tristeza de los argentinos” in La Argentina en nuestros libros. The sub- 
ject has been treated, he says, by C. O. Bunge in Nuestra América (1903), and 
he refers to his own writings: “Otro escritor argentino—permitaseme citarme— 
ha hablado en un libro que publicara en 1910 [the Diario], de la tristeza pro- 
vinciana ; y en diversas novelas ha compuesto escenas que revelan la incapacidad 
del argentino para divertirse con verdadera alegria’’ (p. 158). In the provinces, 
he tells us, there is an “‘honda melancolfa” which is elegiac. “El portefio no es 
triste, pero si incapaz de verdadera alegria’’ (p. 159). 
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contact with life, with nature, and with God, and even death seems 
more benign.*? But the true worth of these old cities is in their 
cardcter argentino: 


Hay en ellas un sentido profundo de la nacionalidad, una honda 
conciencia de la raza, un sedimento de ideales . . . un fervor de patria 
. . . guardan el culto de nuestros grandes hombres . . . constituyen lo 
Ginico argentino que nos va quedando. 


These cities are virgin soil for the writer, a mine to be developed 
by the novelist. ‘‘La novela realista, que narra los dramas {ntimos 
y silenciosos de las vidas oscuras, tiene un asunto lleno de emocién 
y de melancolia en la existencia triste de cada muchacha provinciana, 
de aquellas pobres muchachas sentimentales que viven entre ldén- 
guidos ensuefios y miserables realidades.”’ * 

Galvez’s evocation of La Rioja is a prose poem vaguely reminis- 
cent of Azorin: 


. esas dolientes tardes de plaza en que la banda toca viejos aires 
de zarzuelas cursis y las muchachas pasean lentamente y nos miran 
aténitas . . . las estaciones desoladas . . . las guitarras gemebundas, 
los sollozos de las vidalitas . .. las pequefias procesiones . . . esas 
acequias tristes que bordean las veredas ruinosas y cuyo transcurrir 
incesante nos da una turbia idea de lo inestable de la vida . . . los 
burritos que pasan con . . . cristiana mansedumbre . . . esos organillos 
nocturnos que se instalan frente a las confiterias melancélicas y acordan 
sus voces plafiideras con las carambolas de los eternos billares . . . los 
bailes canallescos . . . los llantos trdgicos de la quena que evocan al 
indio en la montafia, lugubre y misterioso . . . la nostalgia de una raza 
que se extingue ... y tantas otras cosas joh alma! .. . tantas otras 
cosas que yo no sabria expresar.™ 


The relation of the treatment of the provinces in the Diario and 
in La maestra normal has been misunderstood by critics. Alvaro 
Melidn Lafinur, in Literatura contempordnea, makes these charges: 


Convengamos en que si Gdélvez ha procurado con su novela inspirar 
un sentimiento de adhesién y simpatia hacia esa comarca [La Rioja }— 
‘comarca profundamente argentina y cuya alma voluptuosa, sencilla, 
poética, pretendo sintetizar en este libro,”” como dice en el prefacio— 
el desarrollo de la obra le ha desviado de su inspiracién inicial, pues el 


% “Gabriel sufria de la incertidumbre del mds all4, le inquietaba el misterio 
del no-ser, le horrizaba la muerte” (Diario, pp. 16-17). 

% Cf. El solar de la raza, p. 47, n. 1: “En la Argentina, el prodigio de las 
regiones litorales no ha suprimido la desolacién de Catamarca, de San Luis, de 
La Rioja.” 

* Pp. 149-150. 
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cuadro social que nos ofrece es lo menos a propésito para despertar 
emocién alguna de solidaridad y afecto hacia ese medio. . . . Lejos de 
ese concepto trascendental de la vida que el autor ha pretendido alguna 
vez (“El Diario de Gabriel Quiroga’’) encontrar en las gentes del in- 
terior, sus personajes . . . abrigan méviles deleznables y pequefias 
pasiones.”’ * 


What Galvez proposed to do would have been clear to Melidn 
Lafinur if he had reread the Diario. Gdlvez sought to do what he 
had praised as the greatest merit of Sarmiento: “‘revelar lo argen- 
tino que tenfamos en nosotros.’’ ** The work he had been accom- 
plishing through the essay he now proposed to continue in works of 
fiction. In 1916 he wrote to Julio Cejador y Frauca: ‘‘ Desde luego, 
yo ya no haré sino novelas. Tengo un plan muy vasto, y pretendo 
reflejar la vida multiple de este pafs tan complicado.” *’ In the 
preface to La sombra del convento he states that his novels are 
not novelas de tesis.** But they do correspond to his ideology and 
convictions, which, though they show change and growth, are sur- 
prisingly consistent. In the Diario Galvez had made perfectly clear 
that he was not favoring a return to the provinces. What he favored 
was the penetracién mutua of the provinces and the great cosmo- 
politan area. The provinciano, in his home town or home city, 
inevitably lost the good qualities which in the free air of Buenos 
Aires could redeem the nation. 


. el provinciano en su provincia no es nada de esto. El medio 
le oprime y le ahoga. Sintiéndose incapaz de liberarse se entrega a él 
completamente, y pasa sus dfas en las confiterias, sin otra ocupacién que 
jugar al billar o la baraja como si no tuviese otro fin en la vida que 
“‘matar el tiempo."’ La envidia sorda de esos pueblos, la pequefiez, la 
ignorancia, le poseen absolutamente.” ™ 


Evocar, reflejar, sintetizar. That was what Galvez proposed to 
do. The vida oscura'® of a muchacha provinciana provided him 


% Ed. Buenos Aires, 1918, pp. 41-42. 

%6 See above, n. 30. Gdlvez had said in the “Palabras finales” of El solar 
de la raza, published the year before: “. . . espera que algdin dia yo te dé mi 
visién del alma argentina. Evocaré . . . las ciudades donde duerme el alma 
de la raza, los paisajes nativos, la fisonom{ia espiritual de aquellos seres que la 
encarnaron.” 

7 Hist. de la lengua y lit. castellana, XII, Madrid, 1920, p. 218. Italics mine. 

* That is, their purpose is expository. 

*” P. 153. Cf. Este pueblo necesita . . . , pp. 10-11: “Tenemos que... 
despertar de nuestra larga siesta criolla. Tenemos que . . . sacudir de nuestro 
espiritu la modorra colonial que todavia perdura.” 

1 “Gabriel afirma que todas las almas, atin las mds simples e ignorantes, 
pueden adquirir la verdad, puesto que el sentimiento nos revela la esencia de las 
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with an asunto lleno de emocién. La Rioja and its countryside 
provided not only miserables realidades, but also ensuefio, melan- 
colia. These elements are put into play with the technique of a 
paisajista. Only in a much later novel, La tragedia de un hombre 
fuerte (1922) does Galvez make a character say: “‘ Hay que rasparles 
a ustedes la costra del espfritu colonial . . . contribuir . . . a que 
entre aqui la cultura, a matar el espfritu estatico.” '*' In La maestra 
normal he merely makes us observe how the poetic provincial soul 
is stultified in las confitertas melancélicas amid the carambolas de los 
elernos billares, amid envy, pettiness, and ignorance.’ 

All of these ideas are expounded in the novel by the author’s 
own mouthpiece, Gabriel Quiroga, in a noteworthy dinner conver- 
sation. Those present are Solis—the male protagonist—, Pérez, 
Olazcoaga, and Quiroga. 


—S8i yo fuera literato—continué Quiroga—escribirfa una novela 
riojana. Pero el verdadero asunto de mi novela serfa traducir el alma 
de este pueblo, evocar su soledad y su melancolfa, las montafias que lo 
envuelven, sus misicas dolorosas. 


Y hablaba de su novela . . . como si ya existiese. Serfa la tinica 
novela argentina, pues los tristes ensayos realizados hasta entonces 
apenas merecian tal nombre. . . . No se escribié todavia una novela de 


belleza y verdad, una novela que, reflejando la vida argentina de este 
tiempo, fuese un libro humano, realista, profundo, un libro donde hubiese 
almas y no literatura.™ 


This novel, as conceived by Quiroga, was to be a realistic novel.'™ 
Solis objects that a novel must be toda dramatismo, and that La 
Rioja could not provide a suitable subject. Quiroga replies that 
he would write no folletin: 


cosas con una fuerza tal de comprensién como jamds tuvieron las mds preclaras 
filosofias” (Diario, pp. 22-23). Cf. Gdlvez’s essay, “‘Las almas débiles en la 
novela moderna,” in El espiritu de aristocracia, pp. 125-133. He here admits 
the “‘fondo de pesimismo”’ in his own works. Men are as leaves blown by the 
wind of Fate. “La ternura del artista no puede ir sino a los fracasados y a los 
infelices. . . . El fatalismo es un viejo compafiero de la caridad” (pp. 131-132). 
Galvez shares the pity of “los escritores rusos”’ (p. 130). 

1 Ed. Buenos Aires, 1938, p. 32. 

2 | . habfa en el pais muchos ejemplos de atraso lamentable, de pobreza, 
de miseria vil. La vida provinciana cambiaba por entero el punto de vista, y 
tal vez daba la sensacién de la verdadera realidad’’ (La maestra normal, p. 132). 
Cf. the “ Epflogo.” 

18 Tbhid., p. 189. Cf. La Argentina en nuestros libros, p. 122. 

1% On Gdlvez’s use, in La maestra normal, of characters and events observed 
and not invented, see below, notes 110 and 122. 
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. . » habia algo mds importante que la accién: el ensuefio. La novela 
que s6élo presentaba a los hombres en el ensuefio era la novela psicolégica. 
Pero él preferfa la que presentase a los hombres en su vida total: en la 
accién y en el ensuefio. Esta era la novela realista, que reflejaba la 
realidad exterior y la interior. 

—Por lo demdés—agregé Quiroga—aquf, como en todas partes, desde 
el punto de vista literario, existe dramaticidad suficiente. 

En la historia trivial de una pobre muchacha abandonada por su 
novio, en la historia dolorosa de una mujer que cae, habia siempre una 
novela. En los pueblos chicos se vefa mds exactamente al hombre que 
en las grandes ciudades. Era imposible en un pueblo ocultar sus pa- 
siones, no mostrar el alma en toda su desnudez. En las grandes ciudades, 
las almas se disfrazan; los hombres se adocenan en su personalidad, y al 
dejar de ser originales adquieren la psicologia del rebafio. Por esto la 
verdadera novela de las ciudades es la de la multitud.’ 


La maestra normal is both a work of art—almas, cardcter—and 
a continuation of Gdlvez’s idearium argentino. It is for the pur- 
poses of the ideartum that Gabriel Quiroga is introduced as one of 
the characters. He appears for the first time on page 20, as “‘ese 
mozo Quiroga . . . que hacia poco vino [a la Rioja] a pasear y 
prometié volver . . . un joven ilustradisimo que habfa viajado 
mucho.” To him, La Rioja was more Argentine than Buenos Aires. 
On page 150 we are told that 


Quiroga era un enamorado de lo criollo. Le encantaba todo aquello 
donde perduraba la antigua alma nacional: las tradiciones, los cantos, 
las danzas nativas, las leyendas. Convertido recientemente al senti- 
miento nacionalista, viajaba por la reptblica, después de algunos afios 
de vida europea en los que maldijera de . . . “nuestra barbarie.” .. . 
Al llegar a La Rioja le hablaron de una eximia cantora de vidalitas. Se 
interesé vivamente en conocerla . . . 


On page 188 Quiroga, after listening to a triste, gives expression 
to Galvez’s conception of art: 


La voz del ciego, cantando aquellas tonadas que evocaban el desierto, 
la soledad, la tristeza gaucha, se difundfa bajo el cielo como en su propio 
ambiente . . . Sus mtsicas . . . no eran para ser cantadas en una sala, 
en las ciudades populosas y fabriles, sino al aire libre, aromado, volup- 
tuoso, de las cdlidas noches de provincia. 


1% La maestra normal, p. 189. By 1924 Galvez had largely outgrown his 
preference for realism in fiction. See his interesting essay on Proust entitled 
‘*La literatura y el conocimiento” in El esptritu de aristocracia; also, in the same 
volume, the essay entitled ‘‘La importancia de la obra de belleza,” especially 
p. 94. 
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Gabriel Quiroga, que se extasiara, declaré, al callar el ciego, que sélo 


por ofr tales cosas viviria en La Rioja. El habfa . . . recorrido Europa, 
conocia algunas regiones de Africa, de Asia. En todas partes le interesa- 
ron las misicas populares. Habfa ofdo . . . a los cantores moriscos, a 


los versolaris vascongados. Conocfa los aires populares noruegos . . . 
las canciones alemanas, las escocesas. Y bien, nada habia tan bello 
como la misica argentina . . . profunda, doliente. Algunos “tristes,” 
“‘huanitos” y “‘yaravies”’ del norte eran de un dolor tan angustioso, tan 
atormentado, tan religioso como el de ciertas pdéginas de Bach .. . 

—Sélo la misica argentina, quiz4 también la rusa, nos da la sensacién 
del infinito, de la soledad, del misterio.™ 


Quiroga’s remark that from those regions could come great 
literature and art meets with disagreement from Pérez: ‘Esta es 
una vida chata, esttipida.”’ 


—Pero tiene cardcter—arguy6 Quiroga. 

El cardcter era lo esencial en la obra de arte. El cardcter, nocién 
concreta, habfa reemplazado a la belleza, nocién abstracta e indefinible, 
cuando no convencional. 

—Es una nueva forma de belleza—dijo Solfs. 

—No, porque casi siempre el cardcter acompafia a la fealdad. 

De ahf que lo feo tuviera un valor estético tan enorme en la literatura 
moderna. 

—Si es por fealdad—tartamudeé Pérez—, aqui no nos podemos 
quejar. 

—Aqui hay cardcter—repiti6é Quiroga—, lo que no es facil encontrar 
en el litoral. Este es un ambiente ideal para una novela.’ 


16 In Gdlvez’s El cdntico espiritual, Buenos Aires, 1923, p. 118, a character 
declares that music reveals as nothing else can the spirit of an epoch or of a 
people. In El solar de la raza, p. 124, Gdlvez speaks of a “garrotin” heard in 
the old Castilian city of Sigitenza: ‘‘. . . una pobre musiquita que hace renacer 
en nosotros la memoria de las cosas vividas.” Whenever that music was remem- 
bered, “. . . ante mis ojos entristecidos ha desfilado toda Sigiienza con su miseria, 
sus casuchas, su desolacién, su grandeza envejecida.” Cf. Diario, p. 34: “Gabriel 
Quiroga es patriota porque ama el suelo de nuestra tierra cuyo paisaje siente 
intensamente, con emocién de patria y de arte . . . ha penetrado carifiosamente 
en el espiritu de las provincias y comprendido la acerba tristeza de las razas 
vencidas . . . ha aspirado el incienso venerable de la tradicién colonial y estre- 
mecidose . . . con honda pasién de las miisicas nacionales. . . .” 

17 This conception of cardcter is fundamental: “concepto . . . espafiol, ya 
que los grandes artistas espafioles no se preocuparon sino del cardcter” (El solar 
de la raza, p. 370). It was revived by impressionism, “. . . y el actual movi- 
miento espiritualista lo ha hecho triunfar definitivamente” (ib.). It pervades, 
as & principal theme, El cdntico espiritual (see p. 71). Cf. El esptritu de aristo- 
cracia, p. 69. 
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It is not always with his friends ** that Quiroga speaks of 
art and literature. He is introduced to the local ‘‘profesora de 
literatura”’: 


Hablaron de literatura. Gabriel Quiroga se interesaba por la en- 
sefianza de dicha materia. Sobre todo daba importancia excepcional al 
estudio de la literatura argentina y establecfa el deber de los maestros 
de conseguir que los alumnos la conociesen bien y la amasen. Se hacia 
indispensable inculcarles que la literatura era un “valor” tan real como 
el trigo y el ganado. De ese modo se combatia el materialismo que 
estaba aduefiado del pafs. Ademds convenfa ensefiar a los nifios cé6mo 
en nuestros paisajes, en nuestra historia, en nuestra vida, habia magnffi- 
cos elementos literarios, una materia prima tan rica y virginal como no 
la posefa tal vez ningin pueblo del mundo.’ 


The bas-bleu is unwilling to compare any Argentine with Es- 
pronceda, Bécquer, or Manuel Flores; but Quiroga replies: ‘‘ Pues 
yo creo . . . que toda la literatura espafiola no ha producido un 
poeta como [José] Herndndez.” To the Quiroga of La maestra 
normal, as to the author of El diario de Gabriel Quiroga, the Martin 
Fierro was “‘el poema genial que sintetizaba el alma de la raza 
gaucha.”’ 1 


108 With these he at times indulges in paradox (cf. Diario, p. 13, for Quiroga’s 
“raciocinio . . . , en ocasiones, paradojal”): “. . . juzgaron a los escritores 
argentinos. Para . . . Quiroga todos eran abominables. Eran superficiales. 
El buen gusto no existia. Literatura de mulatos, de inmigrantes. . . . No hay 
nada que valga fuera de algunos jévenes” (La maestra normal, p. 190). Really, 
Quiroga is referring not to literature but to the engendros of four classes of litera- 
toides whose only concern is “llegar.” These are the mulato instruido, the son 
of the immigrant, the normalista, and the young lawyer seeking a cdtedra. The 
lawyer and the son of the immigrant are venal, insincere, and therefore dangerous. 
The mulatto uses a style brilliant with the colors of the “irrisorio lujo del burdel.” 
Only the normalisia is innocent: “deleita los ocios de las maestritas” (Diario, 
pp. 198-202). For the “literatura de los normalistas” see La maestra normal, 
p. 41. 

109 La maestra normal, p. 204. 

00 Ibid. Cf. above, n. 30. In the Diario (pp. 196-197) Galvez analyses as 
follows Argentine literary tendencies around 1910: “Los escritores argentinos 
. . » han formado dos grupos... bien caracterizados: . . . los que hacen 
literatura europea, tomando los procedimientos de la literatura francesa, espafiola, 
italiana o inglesa . . . [y] los escritores llamados criollos, que toman como tema 
exclusivo el campo y el gaucho y que usan procedimientos bdrbaros y anti- 
literarios. Estos escritores son mds humanos, mds sencillos y mds realistas que 
los otros, pero ignoran toda técnica y producen obras informes. Las nuevas 
generaciones literarias, introduciendo los procedimientos simples y naturales del 
simbolismo, han conclufdo con la literatura meramente barbara y rural que pre- 
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In none of his novels does Galvez have a single mouthpiece, 
and his opinions are expressed by a varying number of characters, 
just as the events and activities of his own life are distributed among 
a considerable number of personages, some of them not at all simi- 
lar, in personal traits, to their creator." In La maestra normal, 
the task of interpreting La Rioja is divided between Quiroga and 
Solis, a character of whom Galvez by no means approves, but who 
shares his—and Quiroga’s—romantic sensitiveness to the beauty 
and the desolacién of La Rioja. Solis, after hearing Raselda—the 
singer of vidalitas that Quiroga was so anxious to meet—give a 
rendering of Joaquin V. Gonzdlez’s Los azahares, becomes aware 
that: 


Era un mundo nuevo el que habfa sentido. Aquella mitsica y ese 
canto le revelaban una poesia original y honda, una fuente de sentimiento 
que s6lo habfa sospechado hasta entonces . . . Eran admirables estos 
pueblos. El mundo exterior no ahogaba con su estrépito el cantar del 
ruisefior que llevamos adentro . . . Los espfritus, mds en contacto con la 
naturaleza, eran profundos, sofiadores, sensibles."* 


Again, Solis hears a serenata: 


El ciego llevaba la melod{a y el viejo, agazapado junto a la pared, 
hacfa con su canto un contrapunto extrafio, tristisimo, evocador . . . 
Era la tristeza de las razas vencidas y desaparecidas; la tristeza de las 


dominaba sobre las tendencias romdnticas y retéricas. Y también ha concluido 
con éstas. Ellos empiezan a realizar literatura nacional bajo formas cultas y 
literarias; y entienden por literatura nacional, no sélo aquello que toma por 
asunto el campo y el gaucho, sino también la provincia, el suburbio, la clase media, 
la ciudad, y en definitiva todas las expresiones de la vida argentina y de la con- 
ciencia nacional. La labor de estos jévenes es de un inmenso valor. Y aunque 
ellos no pudieran realizar una obra definitiva y argentina preparan el camino 
para los escritores del porvenir.” It is thus seen that Gdlvez’s thought is genu- 
inely consistent. In literature, as in all departments of national life, his aim 
is the adaptation and assimilation of the best that Europe can offer to form a 
product that shall be true to the espiritu territorial. In La Argentina en nuestros 
libros (pp. 60-61) Galvez says that his technique in La maestra normal owes more 
to Flaubert than to Zola (as claimed by critics), but that all the rest—characters, 
types, landscapes, scenes, and conflicts—were ‘‘netamente argentinos,” copied 
from direct observation. See above, n. 104. 

i! E.g., Solis, in La maestra normal, was born in Parand, Gadlvez’s birthplace, 
and, like Galvez, had a position in the national Department of Education. In 
La sombra del convento, Flores, like Gélvez, was trained by the Jesuits at Santa Fe. 
Ete., ete. 

12 La maestra normal, pp. 114-115. Italics mine. 
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punas, de los llanos solitarios y salvajes. El ciego se ergufa al cantar y 
sus cuencas vacias se llenaban de luz."* 


Solis witnesses a religious procession of Indians, ‘‘doloroso, evo- 
cador, barbaro, pleno de cardcter” (p. 235). 


—j/Qué extrafio, qué doloroso!—exclamaba Solis. 

Los indios continuaban cantando. Sus voces eran destempladas y 
roncas. El Inca permanecfa casi inmévil bajo el arco, posefdo de la 
importancia de su papel. Cuando golpeaba el tamborcito, el arco se 
inclinaba a modo de reverencia y los allis doblaban la rodilla. Los 
versos decfan: 

Mama y virgen copacdé 
Mama y virgen copacé .. . 


Solfs, impresionado, sentia que todos los argentinos formaban una 
sola estirpe. De otro modo, jcébmo pudiera emocionarle a él aquella 
pobre musiquita? Habfa algo en las tonadas de los indios que venfa 
desde el fondo de los siglos pretéritos, desde lo mds profundo de la raza. 
Si; eran todos los argentinos hermanos de estos hombres, hijos, como 
ellos, de estas mismas tierras indianas."™ 


Not only the Indians, but the whole region has its faith, its 
vida espiritual: 


All4 iba la imagen del Nifio Alcalde, venerado por un pueblo entero. 
Hombres {nfimos venfan de todos los rincones de la provincia, desde los 
confines de los Andes, a honrar al Nifio celestial. Una larga tradicién 
de poesia y de milagros rodeaba a las imagenes de San Nicolds y del 
Nifio. Eran los patronos del pueblo, los protectores de la raza vencida, 
los amigos de aquellos pobrecitos indios que conservaban, en sus humildes 
corazones, la fe que les inculcara a sus abuelos el dulce San Francisco 
Solano. Y alla iba toda aquella grey sumisa y creyente. Cafa la tarde. 
El sol doraba las cumbres, y, entre el repicar de las campanas y el aroma 
de los naranjos, un perfume de fe sencilla se derramaba en el ambiente."!® 


Faith, the life of the spirit, poetry, cardcter, criollismo—these 
are only half of the picture. There is also lo feo. The life that is 
concentrated in the confiteria is no spiritual life: ‘‘ Era ‘la confiterfa.’ 
Llegaban hasta Solis, de cuando en cuando, apagados ruidos de 
carambolas”’ (p. 23). 


13 Jb., p. 133; italics mine. At times the author speaks for himself: “En 
esa musica, en esos versos cantados por Raselda, habia verdadero cardcter, una 
poesia honda y territorial” (pp. 113-114). 

14 Jb., p. 235. 

us Tb., p. 103. 
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Todas las tardes iban también a la confiterfa. A Pérez, harto de la 
confiterfa, le aburrfan aquellas reuniones en grupitos de tres o cuatro 
personas que, alrededor de una mesita llena de copas y de moscas, 
“mataban el tiempo” mirdndose unos a otros. Decfa Pérez que en 
realidad no mataban el tiempo; apenas si lo adormecfan con el narcético 
de las pachorrientas conversaciones. Pero a Solfs le interesaba .. . 
Era el tinico sitio donde se encontraba gente."* 


From beginning to end of the book we are aware of ‘una reali- 
dad pobre y trivial” (p. 110), of “la espantosa monotonfa de la 
vida provinciana” (p. 127). And in this setting are placed charac- 
ters incapable—in this static atmosphere "’—of rising above, or of 
changing, their environment. ‘El medio [los] oprime,’’ and—for 
all their ensuefio—their miserables realidades can produce only an 
historia trivial. But it is a story suffused with pity: piedad, indul- 
gencia."8 Raselda is una pobre muchacha que cae as a result of her 
sentimental and passionate nature and of unfortunate circumstances 
of birth, rearing, and surroundings."*® Solfs, likewise without genu- 
ine religious beliefs,“° was at times dominated by an inclination 
toward vice which he regarded as hereditary (p. 15): “‘El tenfa un 
ideal de vida, un deseo de perfecci6n. Y no podfa alcanzarlo .. . 
Habfa una contradiccién entre sus ideas y su vida” (p. 109). Weak- 
willed,’ his good impulses, like all his impulses, are a flash in the 
pan (pp. 242-243), and he is unable to esteem himself (pp. 201, 


16 7b., p. 49. 

17 See La tragedia de un hombre fuerte for Gdlvez’s approach to the conflict 
between el espiritu estdtico and el espiritu dindmico. 

us “Pero por lo que mds le preocupaba la desgracia de Amelia, no era por el 
hecho en si mismo, sino por cierta semejanza con la historiade su madre. ,4Por 
qué cafan las mujeres? jSerian malas? Pero Amelia no era mala; tampoco lo 
habia sido su madre, seguramente. Y ella, entonces, intentaba descifrar tan 
raro enigma” (ib., p. 66). It is interesting that Galvez wrote his university 
thesis on Trata de blancas. See Diario, p. 207. Cf. above, n. 100, and El mal 
metafisico, ed. cit., p. 158: “. . . al fin y al cabo él no tenia la culpa. Era como 
casi todos: un producto de la inmoralidad que le rodeaba.” Also ib., p. 191: 
“iAh, la vida! Era una perpetua claudicacién, un abandono constante de los 
mas bellos ideales.’”” This is an idea from which Galvez cannot escape. 

us “Si ella hubiera practicado celosamente la religién en alguna época de su 
vida, podria quiz4s ahora rezar . . . Pero le faltaba ese habito y, sobre todo, la 
fe que hubiera podido crearlo” (La maestra normal, p. 276). 

1 Theosophy had made him desire “una vida pura” (p. 15). 

11 P, 288; cf. El mal metafisico, ed. cit., p. 213. Although Galvez deplores 
the fact that Argentine literature ‘‘se halla penetrada de todos los tormentos 
finiseculares” (Diario, p. 37), abulia appears prominently in several of his novels. 
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245). When, years after the tragic seducing of Raselda, he learns 
of her subsequent fate, 


Solfs se secé una l4grima, aprovechando un instante en que Pérez 
no le miraba. Luego exclamé: 

—En fin, no vale la pena... 

Y sin concluir la frase, pidié otro whiskey." 


El Diario de Gabriel Quiroga, Manuel Galvez’s first prose work, 
is the prelude to al] the prose works which follow. It poses the 
problem to which, throughout his life, Galvez addresses himself: 
the harmonizing of the spirit of modern Europe with the Spanish- 
descended esptritu territorial. El solar de la raza, his second literary 
prose work, goes back and studies that esptritu territorial by means 
of a study of its source—Spain. La maestra normal, the third in 
the series of his literary writings in prose and the first in his long 
series of novels, returns to the problem of the Argentine hinterland, 
the home of the national tradition. This novel’s only thesis—the 
author denies that it has any —is to show latent possibilities. 
The province of La Rioja is portrayed exactly as Gabriel Quiroga 
describes it in the Diario: full of ensuefio, of cardcter, and also of 
ugliness and pettiness and envy. We see it through two pairs of 
eyes: those of a provinciano abilico of whom the author does not 
approve—Solfis—, and those of the author’s alter ego, the Gabriel 
Quiroga of the novel. It is only revealed. No program is offered 
for its regeneration or for extending its ensuefio beyond its borders. 


12 These are the last words of the novel. I make only passing mention here 
of the problem of Argentina’s school system (see Alvaro Melidn Lafinur, Litera- 
tura contempordnea, p. 42, and La Argentina en nuestros libros, p. 19) since this is 
not a problem directly treated in the Diario. To Galvez, the professional peda- 
gogue was typically “anticlerical y positivista” (La maestra normal, p. 28), who 
would convert education into a state monopoly (p. 39). Pedagogy was a pseudo- 
science (p. 41). The school system was not exempt from the general political 
corruption (p. 193). The only connection between all of this and the Diario is 
GAlvez’s opposition to positivistic doctrines. ‘‘Gabriel, que era idealista y senti- 
mental, jamds se conformé con . . . el materialismo cientifico . . .” (Diario, 
p. 17 and passim); cf. above n. 53. It is noteworthy that Olazcoaga, the in- 
spector sent out from Buenos Aires, was an admirable person. Gdlvez himself 
held the position of inspector of secondary and normal schools. In La Argentina 
en nuestros libros (p. 61), Galvez says: “El mismo profesor Albarenque ha sido 
tomado estrictamente de la realidad . . . me he servido de personajes, paisajes, 
conflictos, caracteres, escenas y tipos que estaban al alcance de mi observacién.” 

1% Cf. the prologue to La sombra del convento: “ jNevesito agregar que esta 
novela, como todas las mfas, no tiene tesis?”” This statement ceases to be true 
when he writes La tragedia de un hombre fuerte (1922). 
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But it is revealed in accordance with Galvez’s statement to Cejador: 


“Tengo un plan muy vasto, y pretendo reflejar la vida miltiple 
de este pais tan complicado.”’ 4 


Oris H. GREEN 
University of Pennsylvania 


1% This plan is carried out in later novels. In El mal metafisico, as I hope to 
show in another study, Galvez presents, in the person of another provinciano 
abiilico, the crushing effect of the crassness of Buenos Aires on a sensitive poet, 
a mélancolique of the stamp of Samain, a man of genuine talent but unequipped 
for struggle. In La sombra del convento he shows us, in the person of the just, 
austere and tradition-worshipping Doctor Belderrain, that which the Spanish— 
and Catholic—tradition can and should contribute to the new Argentina. Doctor 
Belderrain, from his deathbed, announces the changes that are coming over the 
country. These changes Galvez studies in La tragedia de un hombre fuerte, a 
novel which has a thesis and in which the author lays aside his Catholicism in order 
to give serious consideration to Ortega y Gasset’s razén vital. Finally, in Hombres 
en soledad, he takes up again the idea of metarritmisis, of the purging power of 
war—revolution—only to abandon this hope in turn. No one of these novels 
can be understood without referring constantly to El diario de Gabriel Quiroga, 
GAlvez’s idearium argentino of 1910. 








IDEA DE LA IMITACION BARROCA 


A AFIRMACION “el Arte imita a la Naturaleza”’ se encuentra 
tanto en el perfodo del Renacimiento como en el del Barroco. 
Sin embargo lo que con ello afirman el hombre del Renacimiento y 
el hombre barroco parece ser cosa muy distinta. Lo que el hombre 
del Renacimiento imita no son aspectos del mundo natural, sino 
simplemente su idea de la naturaleza. ‘‘L’Arte é fatta Natura,” ! 
escribe Pietro Aretino a Giorgio Vasari. En el Renacimiento, 
Arte y Naturaleza compiten en expresar la idea del mundo exterior 
sefioreado por el hombre. Asi, “la poesia é un’ ghiribizzo de la 
natura nelle sue allegrezze’’? como “non sono non pur’ marmi, 
e colori nel mondo, ma ghiribizzi di chi sculpisce e dipinge.”’ * 
El artista y la Naturaleza no hacen sino tratar de expresar la idea 
del mundo exterior. Por ello, el Aretino, contemplando el retrato 
de Carlos V pintado por Ticiano, encomia su perfeccién artistica 
suponiéndole, no obra del Arte ni de la Naturaleza, sino de aquella 
idea misma: 
Di man’ di quella Idea, che la Natura 
Imita in viuo, e spiritual dissegno; 
E del gran Carlo, il santo essempio degno, 
Non pur’ di Titian’ Sacra pittura.*‘ 


Pues atin en un retrato la imitacién no se refiere al aspecto 
exterior del retratado, sino a la idea de su persona viva en la mente 
de otra. Asf, segtin el Aretino, Ticiano, al menos dos veces, pinté 
retratos naturales de personas a quienes no habfa visto. Uno el 
de una amada de Don Diego de Mendoza. Este se lo mostré al 
Aretino cubierto, pidiéndole escribiera un soneto sobre él, lo que el 
critico hizo con cierto temor de que “miei versi non tengono in sé 
tanto di buono, quanto in lei mostra di naturale la Donna, che 
senza auerla inanzi; vi ha rasemplata il Veccellio.” 5 Otra vez, el 
Aretino escribe a la Duquesa de Urbino: ‘‘Titiano ha compreso il 
vostro essempio nelle parole del Duca né piu, né meno viuo, e vero, 

1 Pietro Aretino, Lettere, Paris, 1609, II, fol. 305 r. 

2 Ibid., I, fol. 123 r. 

3 Tbid., VI, fol. 184 v. 


4 Ibid., V, fol. 53 v. 
5 Tbid., II, fol. 314 v. y 315 r. 
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che vero, e viuo in voi stessa si sia.” La semejanza natural del 
retrato pintado por Ticiano, en el que quien “‘vi vede dipinta vi 
riconosce per tale,’”’ viénele de su semejanza con la imagen de la 
Duquesa en la mente del Duque, comunicada al pintor mediante la 
palabra, pues “‘l’animo, nel quale sua eccellenza vi tiene col proprio 
spirito sculpita; gli pose in modo cotal’ vostra imagine nella lingua; 
che non altrimenti naturale vi ha ritratta, che se gli foste stata 
senza far’ motto in presenza.” Que para el Aretino no es imposible 
la estupenda proeza artistica de Ticiano, resulta claro del final de 
la carta: ‘‘a che fine dubitare di nessun’ di loro, essendo voi sempre 
effigie della sembianza del signor’ vostro; ed il chiaro artefice 
tuttauia il medesimo nel dare il fiato della natura a i colori?” ° 

Pues si la imitacién artistica seguia una idea, y no una forma 
natural, su expresién competia y aun sobrepasaba las formas en 
que la Naturaleza habfa expresado aquella misma idea, como cuando 
el Aretino se encuentra ser ‘‘tanto simile a me nella pittura di uoi” 
que “‘lo spirito per cui respiro non sa se il fiato suo é nella carne mia, 
o nel disegno vostro; di modo che il dipinto pone pid dubbio nel 
viuo che non fa lo specchio, che rappresenta |’immagine altrui con 
i sensi della propria natura.”’ ” 

La perfeccién del retrato renacentista estaba en emular la 
expresién de la idea de un ser dada por la Naturaleza, de modo 
tal que ésta hubiera de confesar “‘che l’arte s’era conuersa in lei 
propria,” * de lo que el Aretino encuentra numerosos ejemplos en 
las obras de su arquetipo del pintor, Ticiano, las cuales ‘‘si mouano 
con gli spiriti della natura.” ® 

En la poesia barroca también el retratado se sorprende al 
enfrentarse con su imagen pintada. Entre los testimonios poéticos 
de esa sorpresa, uno de los mas divulgados es el del soneto de Fray 
Hortensio Félix Paravicino sobre su retrato pintado por el Greco. 

La sorpresa del hombre barroco es, empero, muy distinta de la 
del hombre del Renacimiento. Giambattista Marino la expresa 
repetidamente en su Galeria. No es la sorpresa de hallar dos 
equivalentes imagenes de si mismo, ni es su duda, como era para 
el Aretino, la de hallar cudl de las dos es la verdadera, es decir, la 
mds cabal expresién de si mismo. Marino, mirando su retrato, 
pintado por éste o el otro pintor, halla siempre que hay dos diferentes 


* Tbid., III, fol. 198. 
7 Tbid., I, fol. 59 v. y 60 r.. Carta a Alessandro Moretto. 
8 Ibid., I, fol. 179 r. 
* Tbid., V, fol. 156 v. 
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imdgenes, ‘‘yo”’ y “‘otro yo,” y que estas dos imagenes sélo pueden 
coincidir en la forma dual de Jano: 


Vidi vn’ altro me stesso, anzi me stesso 
Quasi Giano nouel, diuiso in dui.” 


Es verdad que las dos im&égenes—es decir la persona de Marino 
y su retrato—se parecen entré sf, pero ninguna de ellas es una 
expresién cabal de la realidad de Marino: 


Deh come in te mi specchio e veggio spesso, 
Me quanto a te, te quanto a me simile: 
Tu ombra vana, io ombra oscura, e vile; 
Tu non intera, io parte di me stesso." 


El ser de Marino no puede expresar su total realidad, pues sélo 
puede mostrar un aspecto fugitivo de su propio continuo cambio, 
mientras que la imagen pintada, en la que estd fijado un momento 
de ese cambio, no puede representar la fluidez de éste. Mas el 
antagonismo entre el aspecto fugitivo, retenido y fijado por el 
Arte, y el fluir temporal{de la vida, que el Arte no puede expresar, 
se resuelve finalmente en favor del Arte, que si no expresa ese fluir, 
lo paraliza al eternizar un aspecto momentdneo, el cual queda asf 
libre de los cambios que su sujecién al fluir del tiempo le habria 
impuesto: 

. . « tu quel ch’ei [el Auriga] fé con le parole, 
Fai con la man, che tronchi a |’Hore i vanni, 
Né gia per breue spatio arresti il Sole. 

Ma ne tuoi dolci, ed ingegnosi inganni 

Vedrd me stesso, ancorche’l Tempo vole, 

Nela pid fresca eta dopo molt’anni.” 


Asi en el mundo del Arte quedan perpetuadas perecederas 
apariencias naturales: 


. . . di tua man (nouo stupor) riceue 

Vigor la mia virtid debile, e stanca; 

E’l tuo pennello il termine rinfranca 

Di que’ pochi, che’l Fato anni mi deue. 
Perche, mercé di questa effigie mia, 

Egli é pur ver, che né per tempo inuecchio, 

Né per morte morrd, quando che sia.” 


1° La Galeria del Cavalier Marino, Venecia, 1620, Parte I, p. 240. Sobre el 
retrato de Marino por Michelangelo da Caravaggio. 

1 Tbid., p. 243. Sobre el retrato de Marino por Giovanni Contarini. 

12 Tbid., p. 242. Sobre el retrato de Marino por Giulio Maina. 

8 Ibid., p. 241. Sobre el retrato de Marino por Pietro Malombra. 
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Este sobrevivir de la imagen artfstica al aspecto en ella fijado, 
difiere esencialmente de lo expresado por el Aretino al pedir a 
quien no encontrase parecido en un retrato de Giovanni de’ Medici, 
pintado después de su muerte, que “‘correga |’opra nello schizzo, 
che di cio serba la di me memoria nelle proprie parole.”  Aretino, 
como siempre, habla de una idea perenne del mundo natural—de 
juventud en este caso—que ni el Tiempo ni la Muerte pueden 
modificar, mientras que Marino habla de la perpetuacién de un 
aspecto fugitivo del ser para librarle de los cambios y destruccién 
que el Tiempo y la Muerte le impondran. 

En el soneto sobre su retrato pintado por el Greco hacia 1609," 
Paravicino no sélo expresa la perplejidad nacida de la neta distincién 
entre Arte y Naturaleza en que el arte barroco se funda, sino que 
distingue esa perplejidad de la sorpresa que sentia el hombre del 
Renacimiento al ver la imagen natural sobrepasada por la imagen 
artistica. 


Diuino Griego de tu obrar, no admira, 
que en la imagen exceda al ser el arte, 
sino que della el cielo por templarte 
la vida, devda a tu pinzel retira. 

No el Sol sus rayos por su esfera gira, 
como en tus liencos, basta el empefiarse, 
en amagos de Dios, entre a la parte 
naturaleza que vencerse mira. 

Emulo de Prometheo en un retrato, 
no afectes lumbre, el hurto vital dexa, 
que hasta mi alma a tanto ser ayuda. 

Y contra veinte y nueue afios de trato, 
entre tu mano, y la de Dios perpleja, 
qual es el cuerpo en que ha de viuir duda."* 


Paravicino claramente dice que no le admira que la imagen del 
arte exceda a la imagen del ser—en lo que después del Renacimiento 
no habia novedad—sino que el Cielo para templar al Greco y 
como obligacién debida a su arte, retira la vida—es decir el fluir 
temporal—de la imagen pintada. 


“4 Lettere, III, fol. 259 v. y 260 r. 

% Manuel B. Cossio, El Greco, Madrid, 1908, no. 278 del Catalogo, y August 
L. Mayer, Dominico Theotocopuli, El Greco, Kritisches und illustriertes Verzeichnis 
des Gesamtwerkes, Munich, 1926, no. 335a. - El retrato se conserva en el Museum 
of Fine Arts de Boston. 

16 Obras posthumas, divinas y humanas de Don Félix de Arteaga, Madrid. 
1641, fol. 63 r. Conservo la puntuacién del texto. 
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Con ello ésta entra realmente en la esfera del arte, donde la 
naturaleza se ve vencida y donde la luz es mds brillante que la del 
sol. Alli la imagen pintada—que no ha de ser perecedera como los 
hombres hechos de arcilla por Prometeo—atrae tanto al alma de 
Paravicino que le hace dudar, no cudl es su verdadero cuerpo, 
sino en cual de los dos que contempla ha de vivir, en el perecedero 
que le fué dado por Dios y ella ha visto cambiar a través de veinti- 
nueve afios de trato, o en aquél en que el artista ha eternizado un 
aspecto momentdneo de su ser, permitiéndole escapar al cambio y 
destruccién del tiempo futuro."’ 

Esta clara oposicién entre Arte y Naturaleza es esencial en el 
perfodo barroco, en que el Arte, si perpettia aspectos naturales, lo 
hace justamente para vencer, inmobilizdndolo, el fluir del tiempo, 
que impone un cambio incesante a las formas de la Naturaleza, 
mientras que el paralelismo y emulacién entre las obras de arte y 
las de la Naturaleza en el Renacimiento resulta de ser el Arte 
expresién de una idea de la Naturaleza como realidad perenne 
cuyo asiento temporal no es sino el presente. 


Jos&£ Léprez-Rry 
Smith College 


17 De la relacién entre la visién de la realidad artistica de Marino y Paravicino 
y la del Greco, me ocupo en el ensayo “‘El Greco’s Baroque Light and Form” 
que publicar4 préximamente La Gazette des Beaux Arts. 








VARIA 
EL CLAROSCURO GRACIANO 


Mucuos son los casos del autégrafo del Héroe en que Gracidn ha 
enmendado una forma ambigua y dudosa con otra de plena evidencia. 
El autor se ha inclinado eomdinmente hacia la claridad, pero algunas veces 
también hacia la oscuridad premeditadamente. Y tan marcada ha sido 
la intencién de una como de otra, con alternacién. Junto a los 99 casos 
de claridad (7.8 por ciento del total de casos de correccién o enmienda, 
que son 1.262), pueden sefialarse 26 casos (2.1%) de sentido oscuro o 
menos evidente que en la redaccién original. En la mayorfa de las co- 
rrecciones se ve manifiestamente el motivo que le ha inducido feamente 
a desatender la hermosisima claridad: ya por sutilidad y agudeza, ya por 
concisién, o bien, por distincién y singularidad, rehusando la expresién 
comin. Los demds casos proceden, en general, del gusto conceptista y 
culterano del autor, como cuando omite un sustantivo esencial, cuando 
en vez de reemplazar un adjetivo poco feliz por otro mds adecuado, lo 
suprime sencillamente, dejando la cldusula algo en tinieblas, o enmienda 
una sentencia propia y tersa con otra ambigua y sibilina, sea por burlona 
agudeza, sea por parecer recéndito. 

La suave luz crepuscular o el velo de la niebla podrdn dar una miste- 
riosa hermosura a los objetos de la naturaleza. Pero en el arte, aun el 
simbélico, siempre campea en primer grado de hermosura la claridad. 
Porque es cualidad que implica las excelencias que todos bien sabemos: 
penetracién, exactitud y légica en el pensar; pureza y propiedad del 
lenguaje; acertada y expresiva ordenacién sintdctica. Y en el estilo 
figurado nada de ello se altera, pues su misién es cabalmente dar mds 
relieve al pensamiento y la elocucién con imagenes de la fantasfa y la 
sensibilidad. No obstante, cierta oscuridad en la elocucién ha tenido en 
todo tiempo sus valederos: entre filésofos, por los visos de profundidad 
que parece dar a la doctrina; entre literatos, por el deseo de aparentar 
erudicién, originalidad o ingenio. Y es el primero de los desvarfos en 
toda tendencia amanerada. Entre los espafioles, se anticipa Fernando de 
Herrera a los conceptistas y culteranos en estimar la oscuridad que pro- 
cede de la mucha doctrina y erudicién. Y los que nada ricos en esto, 
simularon serlo echando celajes sobre el pensamiento y sobre el lenguaje. 

En cuanto a Gracidn, su teorfa en este punto es peligrosa. Y en el 
peligro cay6él mismo. Al tratar de la agudeza por ponderacién de dificul- 
tades, afirma que la verdad ‘“‘quanto mas dificultosa, es mas agradable, y 
el conocimiento que cuesta es mas estimado.’’! Cosa es razonable, por- 


1 Agudeza y arte de ingenio, Huesca, 1648, VII, 43: comp. IV, 14; VI, 34. 
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que quiere decir que hay arte en la ponderacién misteriosa, en presentar 
una dificultad “bien exprimida,’”’ y luego salir airosamente con una ex- 
plicacién inesperada y plausible. ‘‘No se puede negar Arte donde reyna 
tanto la dificultad,’’ habia dicho antes.? Y esto, en si mismo, es innegable. 
“A mas contraposicion, mas dificultad—declara al tratar de la agudeza 
enigmatica—, y a mas dificultad, mas fruicion del Discurso en topar con 
el significado quanto esta mas escuro.’’* Tal sucede, en realidad, a los 
aficionados a acertijos, adivinanzas y pasatiempos por el estilo. Celebra 
Gracién repetidamente la agudeza por alusién, que “con su enigmatico 
artificio parece que remeda la locucion y la sutileza Angelica,’ 4 y de un 
artificio ligero la levanta al plano de lo grave, y aun sublime. Ya he 
dicho en otra ocasién que no entra en el método graciano el aclarar las 
alusiones histéricas, sino que mas bien tiende a velarlas.5 Lo comprueba 
una vez mds cierta correccién del manuscrito particularmente significa- 
tiva: una expresién clara y manifiesta es reemplazada por otra vaga para 
encubrir intencionadamente una alusién, aunque finalmente se decide por 
levantar un poquito el velo, pero sin dejar la alusién tan patente como en 
la primera redaccién. 

Gracién da un paso mds en su aprecio de la dificultad, en su gusto por 
la alusién enigmatica, y entonces le vemos ya en peligro al menor descuido 
de la prudencia: “‘No allanarse sobrado en el concepto. Los mas no esti- 
man lo que entienden, y lo que no perciben lo veneran; las cosas, para que 
se estimen, han de costar: seri celebrado quando no fuere entendido.”’ ® 
Como observacién de la experiencia, entre necios e ignorantes, no se le 
puede negar verdad. Para consejo en la vida practica, serdé tal vez atil— 
diganlo los astutos—si se procede con la moderacién que luego recomienda 
Gracidn: “con los entendidos vale mucho el seso en todo.”"’ Como 
doctrina literaria, no era ninguna novedad en su tiempo. Lo lamentable 
de nuestro autor es haberla aceptado. No la defiende abiertamente en 
ningtin pasaje de sus obras. Pero la practica en El Héroe. ‘La arcani- 
dad del estilo aumenta la veneracion a la sublimidad de la materia, ha- 
ziendo mas veneradas las cosas el misterioso modo de dezirlas."’* No es 
Gracidn quien lo escribe, mas s{ su probable colaborador, cuando menos 
consejero literario, don Vincencio Juan de Lastanosa. Y lo dice al 
hablar precisamente de los libros de nuestro autor. Que Gracidn com- 
partiese tal doctrina, siquiera en la primera etapa de su carrera literaria, 
no me parece dudoso. Y en todo caso, repito, la practica en El Héroe. 


M. Romera-NAvVARRO 
University of Pennsylvania 
* Ibid., I, 2. 
3 Ibid., XL, 273. 
‘4 Ibid., XLIX, 306: comp. Agudeza, II, 3, et passim. 
5 El Criticén, ITI, 384, n. 46. 


* Ordculo manual y arte de prudencia, ed. Amsterdam, 1659, CCLIII, 171. 
7 Loc. cit. 
8 Cfr. El Criticén, I, 29. 
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A NOTE ON THE INDEBTEDNESS OF PEREDA’S LA 
PUCHERA TO BRETON’S LA INDEPENDENCIA 


In Pereda’s novel La Puchera of 1889 the leading personages are Inés 
and her father, El Berrugo, and yet two minor characters, Marcones and 
his aunt, La Galusa, are given almost equal importance. The reason for, 
this is that Marcones serves as the inspiration and spur that arouses Inés 
from her slovenly torpor. This is necessary to the story, for without the 
machinations of Marcones and his aunt, the full measure of poetic justice 
cannot be meted out to El Berrugo. In order for the latter’s defeat to be 
absolute, Inés’ heritage from her mother must rescue her from the neglect 
and meanness of her father: otherwise, Inés herself will remain as proof of 
El Berrugo's triumph over her mother, and, in consequence, his destruc- 
tion simply as a result of avarice and superstition will be incomplete. 

Pereda confesses to no living model for Marcones, such as existed for 
some of his other characters. José Montero? reports, however, that 
people claim such a model actually did exist, one who ‘‘Seminarista era, 
por cierto, y grande y arisco como el maestro lo describe. Sin duda, 
fracasé en sus propésitos de asegurarse la puchera por los medios que puso 
en priactica para la conquista de Inés, porque se sabe que volvié al Semi- 
nario, a enredarse con las teologfas y los latines, que llegé a cantar misa, 
que regenté la iglesia de Nuestra Sefiora del Puerto, de Santofia, y que, ya 
viejo, con la misma aridez y los mismos humos, estuvo en Cabezén de la 
Sal. Alli murié repentinamente, cuando predicaba un dia del Sagrado 
Corazén de Jestis. jDios le haya concedido su gracia!” 

Cossfo * and Camp, authors of the most thorough recent studies of 
Pereda, accept Montero’s statement without question, probably for want 
of a better solution; but surely there must have been big, country-bred 
seminary students at all times who, lacking true vocation, have tried to 
escape the restrictions of the priesthood through marriage to a daughter 
of wealth. Montero’s model happened to serve in Santofia and died 
suddenly during his sermon, just as he might have served and died in a 
dozen other communities. That Montero felt the circumstantial, post- 
facto nature of this model is evidenced by his introductory words, “No 
falta quien recuerda también al seminarista Marcones.”’ ¢ 

The purpose of this brief study is not to deny the existence or use by 
Pereda of Montero’s seminarista, but to show that Pereda found the model 
for Marcones, as well as for his aunt, La Galusa, in a comedia by Manuel 


1 Jean Camp, José Maria de Pereda. Sa vie, son oeuvre et son temps (1833- 
1906), Paris, 1937, pp. 326 ff. 


* Pereda. Glosas y comentarios de la vida y de los libros del Ingenioso Hidalgo 
montafiés, Madrid, 1919, p. 346. 


* José Maria de Cossio, La obra literaria de Pereda, Santander, 1934, pp. 291- 
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* Montero, p. 346. 
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Bretén de los Herreros. This play, La Independencia,‘ was staged in 1844 
and is included in Bretén’s complete works in 1883-84. In La Inde- 
pendencia there are two characters, Jesualdo and his aunt Nicanora, who 
offer a striking parallel to Pereda’s pair, as the following comparison will 
attempt to demonstrate. 

First of all, both Jesualdo and Marcones are seminaristas. Jesualdo 
inherited a capellania the previous year, so studied to be a priest in order 
to collect the yearly income. In any case, he is too proud to work, “que 
aunque pobre soy hijodalgo."’* Similarly, Marcones ‘‘ buscando un modo 
de ganarse la puchera sin quebrantarse los lomos discurrié estudiar para 
cura.” 7 


Jesualdo, ‘‘recio y crecido,”’ * leaves the seminary because of an un- 
fortunate love affair with a wealthy lady. He feels that his “cuerpo 
serrano no se cria para la sotana y el manteo”’ ;* and besides, priests do not 
marry, and anyway “‘faldas por faldas, estoy por las de las mujeres.’’ !° 
Marcones, in his turn, comes back from the seminary “gordote como un 
tocino . . . empleando mas los ojos en mirar a las buenas mozas que en 
leer los libros sagrados.”’"* Marcones likewise has a disappointing love 
affair with a wealthy girl. 

Jesualdo rushes straight to his aunt Nicanora because “‘no puedo vivir 
sin usted,” and “‘Al lado de usted estoy tan ricamente....”’™" La 
Galusa informs El Berrugo that Marcones “era tan carifioso y agradecido 
. . « que en ningtin rincén hallaba sosiego sino al lado de su tia.’’ ™* 

Both make a display of their learning, Jesualdo as usual with a sense 
of humor, Marcones with pedantry. Of the beauty of his beloved, 
Jesualdo remarks that ‘‘es un garbo . . . pretérito y una hermosura de 
participio pasado.” * Marcones after four years of study also discusses 


5 It will be fitting in this connection to recall Pereda’s life-long interest in the 
theatre, an interest which the theatre returned in very niggardly fashion. From 
early youth to disillusioned old age, from the unpublished La suerte en un sombrero 
of 1854 to the unsuccessful struggle to stage La Puchera, Pereda was a constant 
theatre-goer, an unappreciated writer of short plays, and a drama critic. While 
in Madrid from 1852 to 1854 he met Bretén and without doubt saw many of the 
plays of this very popular dramatist. Soon after his return to the Montafia in 
1854, he began a long career in theatrical criticism on El Diario del Comercio and 
La Abeja Montafiesa. Cf. Montero, pp. 99 ff; Camp, pp. 66 ff, 401 ff. 

6 Bretén, p. 371b. References to La Independencia are for Tomo III of the 
Obras de D. Manuel Bretén de los Herreros, Madrid, Ginesta, 1883-84. 5 vols. 

7 Pereda, p. 52. References to La Puchera are for Tomo XI of the cuarta 
edicién of the Obras completas de D. José M. de Pereda, Madrid, V. Sudérez, 1921. 

8 Bretén, p. 369a. 

* Bretén, p: 3696. 

10 Bretén, p. 369. 

11 Pereda, p. 53. 

#2 Bretén, p. 369. 

18 Pereda, p. 92. 

4 Bretén, p. 369d. 
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grammar and quotes Latin, though with more knowledge, since Jesualdo 
has never gone beyond pronouns and some tag-ends of Latin. 

Their fortunes in love continue to have the same unhappy results. 
Nicanora first urges Jesualdo to court Isabel in order to divert Don 
Agustin, then later “ tells him to hate her. This advice comes too late 
because now he is ‘enamorado hasta los tuétanos.” ** La Galusa wants 
Marcones to make love to Inés so that they can get control of the gato of 
El Berrugo. Marcones obeys and discovers too late that he has fallen in 
love with her. Neither Jesualdo nor Marcones is able to win the girl he 
loves. 

Between Nicanora and La Galusa, the aunts of these precious nephews, 
there are also a number of close parallels. Each is housekeeper in the 
house of a man she would like to marry. Each likes money, though to a 
different degree. Each has a boorish nephew who does nothing to in- 
gratiate himself or her with the master. Each fears the influence of the 
young girl in the house, so each enlists the aid of the nephew to defeat the 
master by courting the girl. Each is defeated by the young girl. In time 
of stress each sets store by the title dofia. Each is disloyal to the master 
and is sent packing by him. Each blames her lack of success on her 
nephew and has a bitter quarrel with him. And, in the end, each salvages 
a little something against the future. 

As opposed to this list of basic similarities, there are many differences 
resulting from the widely separated social and cultural standards of the 
two women. Nicanora has been associated with gentle folk all her life. 
La Galusa, on the other hand, is the discarded mistress of a miser who 
used her to torture his wife until the latter mercifully died. La Galusa 
has the typical uniform blackness of a villain in Pereda, while all Nica- 
nora’s troubles are the result of a single act of generous pity. If Nicanora 
had not soft-heartedly offered Isabel a bouquet of flowers, her plan to 
remove Isabel would have succeeded, and she would have been left 
without a rival—and the author without a play. 

Finally, both Bretén and Pereda present a scene between nephew and 
aunt, in which the situation, motivation, and even language are parallel. 
In each case the aunt is outraged to learn that the nephew, who has been 
playing up to her, was at heart only interested in her savings. Jesualdo 
says to his aunt: “‘ Usted tiene el rifién bien cubierto. . . . Veinte afios de 
ama de gobierno en una casa como ésta . . . ha podido usted hacer muy 
bien su agosto. {Qué apostamos a que no se deja usted guindar por mil . 
doblones?”’” La Galusa asks her nephew: “j{Piensas que yo también 
tengo gato?” To which Marcones replies: ‘Yo también, en lugar de 
usted, le tendrfia, como usted le tiene . . . veinticinco afios en una casa 


% Bretén, p. 390a. 


1 Bretén, p. 390b. 
17 Bretén, p. 391a. 
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como ésta . . . a poco que se vaya quedando entre las manos cada vez, a 
fuerza de pasar y pasar.’’ '* 

The above points of identical characterization, parallel plot, and 
similarities in language seem too numerous to be attributable to coinci- 
dence, making the conclusion inevitable that the characters Marcones 
and La Galusa in Pereda’s La Puchera were based on Jesualdo and 
Nicanora in La Independencia of Manuel Bretén de los Herreros. 


J. N. Lincoun 
University of Michigan 


18 Pereda, p. 427. 
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The Epic of Latin American Literature. By Arturo Torres-Rioseco. Ox- 
ford University Press, New York-London-Toronto, 1942: vi + 279 
pages. 

This is a good book. It concentrates on the important figures, makes 
mention in the notes of minor writers, and leaves the merits of others to be 
discovered by later investigators. It will do much to orient the new 
teacher who would otherwise find himself in a maze of personalities, and 
it will clear the vision of the student who needs to know what is really 
significant about a selected group of distinguished authors. The text is 
easy to read, the style is singularly free from trite expressions and 
tropicalismos, and the pages are packed with critical appraisal of the first 
order. And this criticism is not composed of cullings from other authors, 
but the product of an examination of the texts in the light of mature 
reflection. 

Torres’ book is divided into the following chapters: ‘‘The Colonial 
Centuries” ; ‘The Romantic Upheaval in Spanish America” ; ‘Modernism 
and Spanish American Poetry’; “Gaucho Literature”; “The Spanish 
American Novel’; and “Brazilian Literature.’’ This arrangement, it 
must be confessed, is not wholly satisfactory. For one thing, it gives little 
space to the essay, which flourishes in such rank profusion in Hispanic 
America. The very lushness of this type of literature is perhaps justifica- 
tion for no separate chapter dealing with the phenomenon, for after all 
there are only two great figures in the tangled growth—Montalvo and 
Rodé. These giants have not been omitted by Torres, but their full 
stature and deep significance are not apparent in their present setting. 
Montalvo seems lost in the chapter on “The Romantic Upheaval,’’ and 
Rodé is dwarfed in “‘Modernism and Spanish American Poetry.”’ Per- 
haps there was no other place to put these face cards, but they do stand 
in danger of being overlooked in the dea: unless some bystander points 
them out. 

The classification adopted by Torres does not permit any differentia- 
tion between the literatures of the different republics, except perhaps in 
the case of Argentina and Uruguay, where the chapter on the gaucho novel 
puts a stamp upon regional literature. Other sections of the vast field 
have some distinctive marks—Chile and Peru, to cite cases—and these 
are not identified. Furthermore, there are certain empty spaces in 
Spanish American literature which might have been at least mentioned in 
passing—for example, the absence of drama except in Buenos Aires, and 
the scarcity of literary criticism in Hispanic America. Incidentally, it 
might have been well to explain how difficult it is for a writer in those 
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countries to gain recognition, to say nothing of financial returns, in a 
world of limited readers, pirate editions, and other literary headaches. 
Few people in the United States realize how hard is the lot of the literary 
man in Hispanic America, or understand that the struggle against indif- 
ference is truly epic in character. 

The author of The Epic of Latin American Literature has had the 
temerity tc omit certain old-time favorites and he is going to find re- 
viewers who will object to these omissions. The present writer ventures 
to join this “editorial board,” after first registering mild disapproval of 
the inclusion of Ruiz de Alarcén, who really belongs to Spanish literature, 
although many patriotic Mexicans think otherwise. It appears to this 
reviewer that there should be some mention of Lynch’s “El antojo de la 
patrona,’’ one of the most revealing short stories of gaucho life and one 
that has that quality rare in Spanish American fiction, a sense of humor. 
In fact, the short story in general hardly seems to have as much space as it 
deserves in The Epic of Latin American Literature. Had the treatment 
of it been a little more extended, Céspedes’ Sangre de mestizos would 
certainly have been mentioned. And before leaving the subject of fic- 
tion, one vote is hereby cast in favor of a higher rating for José Rubén 
Romero among the novelists of Mexico. 

In Torres’ book there are occasionally general statements that need to 
be modified to a certain degree: ‘‘The entire atmosphere of The Araucana 
is one of chivalry and honor,”’ p. 16 (but how about the massacres and the 
execution of Caupolicdn?); Spain forbade “‘the introduction of books into 
the colonies,”’ p. 41 (but many of them got through); ‘‘Heredia wandered 
through many lands,’’ p. 52 (not so very many); “Spanish America, in 
the period immediately after the Wars of Independence, was a wonder- 
fully fertile field for romanticism,” p. 57 (but many writers had to flee 
somewhere for their lives). A few minor points that might well have 
deserved mention are the extraordinary figures of speech in the Araucana, 
the friendship between Martin Fierro and Cruz in the great Argentine 
epic, and the influence of Brieux on Florencio Sdnchez. 

And finally, to put several more reparos in one mixed heap: mashorca, 
p. 66, does not mean “gallows-plus,”’ but mazorca “ear of grain’’; the 
chronology of modernism does not come out very clearly; the translation 
of Silva’s Nocturno might have been set in the ‘shadow’ manner as the 
original usually is; and it seems as though too much space is given to the 
old-fashioned novelist Blest Gana. The final chapter on Brazilian 
literature is an excellent addition, but limited space does not permit the 
author to extend his arms, as is the case with Spanish American literature. 
The notes in the back of the book are not easy to find. The bibliography 
could be improved by arranging it not by chapters, but according to some 
such classification as histories of literature, special studies, translations of 
poetry, translations of novels, etc. 

The author does not explain whether his book is intended for the 
general reader or for use by students and scholars in schools and col- 
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leges. Perhaps he has his sights trained on both targets. If so, this 
is a little unfortunate. For the first group of possible readers a brief 
statement of Hispanic America, its people, and its history would have 
helped; and for the second group, more footnotes and references to maga- 
zine articles would have been useful. However, the scholar, no matter 
how much he may desire these oft-abused appendages, will do well to 
have this book constantly at hand. After all, the important thing in the 
study of literature is to keep close to values; and this book reveals clearly 
the best that Hispano-American literature has to offer and focuses upon 
it a true appreciation of its worth—a literature in need of more critics at 
home and abroad who know the field, can discern what is most likely to 
endure, and have the courage to say so. 
Sturais E. Leavitt 
University of North Carolina 


Ensayo sobre la novela histérica. El modernismo en “La gloria de don 
Ramiro."" By Amado Alonso. (Coleccién de Estudios Estilfsticos, 
III.) Facultad de Filosofia y Letras de la Universidad de Buenos 
Aires. Instituto de Filologia, Buenos Aires, 1942: 328 pages. 


The two studies announced by the title, though presented separately, 
form in reality a single whole, joined by an inner unity. The first is an 
outstanding contribution to the history and criticism of the historical 
novel in world literature. The second presents an illuminating analysis 
of the genesis and development of modernista prose style in one of its 
outstanding examples, together with a definitive assignment to its place 
in literary history of a work whose position—because of great merits and 
great defects—was equivocal. 

In the first study, Sr. Alonso inquires into the reasons for the relative 
weakness of the historical novel, as against the historical epic poem and 
the historical tragedy. Certain it is that no “archaeological novel,’’ to 
use Sr. Alonso's expressive term, is numbered among the masterpieces of 
literature. Sr. Alonso believes—and his documented analysis shows— 
that this is because the authors “releguen en su intencién a segundo 
término lo que es propiamente creacién poética, y que se apliquen cada 
vez mas a la elaboracién y presentacién artistica de un material intelectual- 
mente sabido” (p. 11). In epic and tragedy, historic heroes and historic 
deeds are presented, dynamically, in struggles and in attitudes that are 
human and timeless, and, therefore, living. In the historical novel the 
hero and his struggles are of less concern than the reconstruction of the 
spirit of an epoch; the historical gives way to the archaeological, the 
dynamic to the static, the timeless to that which is circumscribed in time 
and is, therefore, dead. The prototype of the archaeological novel, in 
world literature, is Flaubert’s Salammbé. In the literature of Hispanic 
America, it is Larreta’s La gloria de don Ramiro. This literary genre, 
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born of Romanticism and developed and refined by the followers of later 
schools, has borne in itself, from the first, the seeds of its failure.’ 

“El modernismo en La gloria de don Ramiro” is a study of 165 pages. 
Critical readers of Larreta might at first wonder that so much space 
should be given to a novel of so little substance.* In a ‘‘Noticia’”’ pre- 
ceding his study, Sr. Alonso makes clear his position: ‘‘El modernismo es 
el primer gran movimiento literario de origen y de cardcter americano, 
propagado con fuerza por toda América y por Espafia. En la narracién 
tuvo mds cuentos que novelas. De haberme puesto desde el principio a 
estudiar la novela modernista como tema directo, es claro que los carac- 
teres sefialados habrfan tenido mayor variedad. . . . Espero, sin embargo, 
que ... resultardn de algtin provecho mis insistentes ojeadas a los 
caracteres distintivos del modernismo en general, sobre todo porque la 
novela que me ha servido de pretexto es de las mds tipicamente modernis- 
tas’’ (pp. 149-150). In spite of the failure of Don Ramiro as a character, 
in spite of the excess of elementos folletinescos (pp. 181-184, 259, n.), in 
spite of the fact that the picture of the Spain of Philip II shows only one 
side of the life of the period—‘una vida violenta, sombria y fandtica’”’ 
(p. 158)—, “La gloria de don Ramiro . . . tiene virtudes artisticas que 
podrfamos llamar de aristocracia literaria y que le aseguran un buen lugar 
en la literatura moderna de lengua espafiola’”’ (p. 187). 

The Spain which Larreta perceived was a Spain seen through the eyes 
of the Frer zh romanticists (pp. 160-161; cf. p. 260, n.) and the contin- 
uators of their tradition, from Hugo to Barrés. And the merit of Lar- 
reta’s book—its style—is likewise traceable to multiple French influences. 
“Dentro de esa orientacién [del romanticismo, del Parnaso y del sim- 
bolismo franceses ], el propésito de hacer una novela histérica . . . pero 


1The conflict between history and archaeology, between informacién and 
invencién, does not exist in historical novels dealing with the recent past, where 
the archaeological element consists, at most, in ‘unos cuantos toques costumbris- 
tas.” Thus authors like Galdés, Valle-Inclén and Baroja, in Spain, and like 
Lugones and Galvez, in Argentina, can compose their episodios and their escenas 
untouched by the blight of sterility from which the novela arqueolégica is unable 
to free itself. Among novels of the archaeological type, J promessi sposi is perhaps 
an exception, because Manzoni only occasionally was ‘‘more chronicler than poet,” 
as Goethe complained. But even in Manzoni “vemos al genio poético esperar 
largos capitulos a que pase la exasperacién del propésito informativo (el hambre, 
la peste) para volver a presidir la narracién’”’ (pp. 142-143; ef. p. 27 ff.). 

2“. . . el pdblico, después de haber agotado siete ediciones de La gloria de 
don Ramiro, empieza a olvidarse de ella, porque, como muchas obras del género 
histérico, ésta nacié destinada a vivir para ejemplo de estudiantes del idioma, 
como modelo de diccié6n mds o menos castiza, como arquetipo de lo que debe ser 
una novela de esta clase.’”’ Arturo Torres-Rioseco, La novela en la América 
Hispana, Berkeley, 1939, p. 219. Sr. Alonso, in his chapter entitled “El héroe,” 
says: “E] drama intimo de don Ramiro esté en que es un sensible caracol y se cree 
con cuernos de toro.” But Larreta speaks of his “voluntad férrea.” 
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con procedimientos modernos, ofrece a Larreta la ocasién de extenderse a 
otros modelos artisticos franceses que no tenfan cabida en las poesfas de 
Rubén” * (p. 305). With the arte combinatorio (pp. 304 ff.) of his pre- 
decessors in modernismo, Larreta gives free play to his tenaz voluntad de 
estilo (pp. 290, 315), and makes of his book an alarde de poder verbal (p. 
288). This power, in its total effect, is great. Larreta is a master at 
fixing, with words, the images of visible shapes, at catching the play of 
light on shining surfaces, at recreating movements, and at making all of 
these things subservient to the expression of inner emotion: ‘‘Por la libre 
combinacién de procedimientos impresionistas, romdnticos y parnasianos, 
por las sugerencias de sensaciones extrafias, refinadas, exquisitas y a veces 
perturbadoras, Larreta es un ‘modernista’ tipico. Y .. . estas virtudes 
son las que mds han contribufdo al éxito de su novela . . .”’ (p. 226). 
Side by side with these innovations—use of French techniques to 
produce a new lenguaje castizo of great effectiveness—Larreta also re- 
tained ‘los encadenados perfodos tradicionalistas” (p. 308), together with 
actual syntactical archaisms. ‘Se cuenta con sintaxis arcaizante lo que 
los personajes hacen, y con sintaxis moderna lo que se siente. Actividad 
de empaque arcaico, pasividad de virtuosismo modernista” (p. 308). 
This study—especially the sections entitled ‘‘La luz en las cosas,”’ 
“El retrato en su marco,” “Olores,” “Sensaciones del ofdo,"’ “Gusto y 
tacto,”’ “Sensaciones internas,"’ ‘““‘Percepcién y ornamento’’—is hence- 


forth indispensable to anyone who would write or lecture on modernismo, 

and the method so admirably exemplified in it should be applied—we hope 

by Sr. Alonso himself—to other great figures of the Modernista movement. 
Oris H. GREEN 


University of Pennsylvania 


Juan Meléndez Valdés. A Study in the Transition from Neo-Classicism to 
Romanticism in Spanish Poetry. By William E. Colford. Hispanic 
Institute in the United States, New York, 1942: 369 pages. 


This thesis attempts a comprehensive study of the one who was, with 
the elder Moratin, probably the best Spanish lyric poet of the eighteenth 
century. The author has included a section on bibliography, an exam- 


3“. . aprende de las novelas roménticas muchos procedimientos para exci- 
tar el interés del lector; y de Gautier sus ‘transpositions d’art’; de Flaubert su 
realismo artistico y la idea general de cémo hacer una novela histérica; del Parnaso 
la plasticidad; del naturalismo de Zola algunos detalles de crudeza, y, sobre todo, 
la intervencién de las masas en la novela, aunque no como fuerzas desbordadas y 
en temeroso caos, a lo Zola, sino como disciplinados cuerpos corales; Barbey 
D’Aurevilly, Villiers de l’Isle-Adam, Barrés, Catulle Mendés, Anatole France, 
Pierre Louys, Rémy de Gourmont, Huysmans, eran sus hermanos mayores. Y 
de todas las influencias francesas la mds fuerte y la mds benéfica ha sido la de los 
impresionistas, contando aqui no sdélo la de los Goncourt, Daudet y Maupassant, 
sino la de casi todos los franceses posteriores gracias a los cuales muchos de los 
modos estilisticos del impresionismo quedaron como conquistas definitivas para 
la lengua literaria general” (pp. 305-306). 
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ination of the criticism of Meléndez Valdés’ work from about 1780 to the 
present, a sketch of his life, a study of the sources and development of his 
poetry—content, technique, and style—, and a consideration of his one 
attempt at drama and of his prose Discursos. In an appendix he pub- 
lishes two letters by Meléndez and a number of his poems, not hitherto 
printed. A large order this, and one that Dr. Colford fills satisfactorily, 
for his book is, all in all, the most complete examination of Meléndez, 
man and work, that we have. If some of the fields covered seem slightly 
treated, restrictions of space rather than lack of matter at hand are the 
cause. Even so, an index would have been useful. 

It is necessary to look upon the book as a whole, and more especially 
parts III, IV, and V which study the poetry, as an outline, and a general 
review rather than a close or minute analysis of the poems which, by the 
table, number just under four hundred. However, Dr. Colford has not 
only brought together under these heads many of the data scattered in 
former studies over a century and a half, but he has also been able to add 
his bit, particularly as to sources, and in relating his author more closely 
to the great literary movements. He has sought to analyze both the 
classical, and the pre-romantic and national position of Meléndez, and 
has given a reasonably accurate, though not yet complete, picture of the 
place of the poet, caught at the parting of the ways, a point at which 
even Peers has seemed sometimes to misestimate him somewhat. Colford 
takes distinct issue with those who have seen in Meléndez an earlier and 
a later “‘manner.”” One may still ask whether the argument does not in 
large measure turn upon the definition of the word ‘‘manner.” Even 
Colford does not hesitate to speak of “the turning-point in Meléndez’ 
attitude’’ (p. 210); to say “his viewpoint is changing’’ (p. 210); to note 
the ‘‘changes in his outlook on Nature” (p. 217); or to assert that “in most 
of Meléndez’ later anacreontics the youthful fire is gone’ (p. 150), and to 
make many more remarks of a like tenor. Do such things mean no 
change in ‘“‘manner’’ of a poet? The subject definitely needs further 
study. 

The liberal and reform elements in the poems are treated at some 
length. The author finds that Meléndez seeks reform, but not rev- 
olution (p. 252), and he considers him to have been a philosophical 
absolutist (p. 257), socially and politically minded, like many of the 
literary men of his time, owing a considerable debt to the pastoral and 
sentimental authors of the period, and notably in debt to Thompson. 
Basically this is no departure from facts already known, but Colford has 
analyzed more fully than his predecessors. The suggestion (p. 227) that 
Gessner influenced the sociological ideas of Meléndez is interesting. It is 
not easy, however, to trace to “sources” ideas so wide-spread. Was it 
Rousseau, or Gessner, or his friend Jovellanos, or any one of a thousand 
who gave Meléndez his hint? 

When Colford speaks of Meléndez as a “‘pacifist’’ (p. 256), he is on 
still more uncertain ground, unless, indeed, it is to be supposed that all 
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liberals, decrying war and its horrors, are pacifists. The suggestion that 
the poet may have known our Declaration of Independence, as Colford 
himself realizes (p. 332), rests upon little evidence. 

Perhaps the point on which Dr. Colford has shed most light is that 
which concerns the romanticism of Meléndez Valdés. It becomes clear 
that the poet is neither the full and “‘descabellado romdntico” that Azorin 
would have him (p. 71), nor the afrancesado that Pifieyro (p. 69) con- 
siders him to be. He is shown as a direct precursor of the romantic 
movement, even of the lachrymose school of Lamartine, but to balance 
that he always retained a strong classical background as an integral part 
of his feeling. The citation (p. 265) where Meléndez condemns the 
Spanish poets for having used the “sublime o gracioso” along with 
material “vulgar o grosera,’’ and where he says he has tried to imitate 
nature in his poetry “‘siguiendo las huellas de la docta antigiiedad,”’ alone 
would suffice to show that as late as 1797 at least he was no believer in 
many of the doctrines later to be summed up in the Préface de Cromwell.! 

Colford has done well to point out (p. 45) that the pro-French group 
(and the pure afrancesados may be added) “‘were patriots in the broader 
sense of the term.” This is a point that has scarcely, if at all, been 
recognized. To Cejador, and to many others, the pro-French and all 
their works were anathema just because neither he nor critics like him 
could see,—or would not admit—, the fact. It is, however, an absolutely 
true statement except, possibly, for an unimportant few who were pure 
sycophants to the reigning dynasty. 

Controversy and contrasting views concerning Meléndez’ romanti- 
cism, both as to its quantity and quality, remain, and will remain, per- 
haps, incapable of settlement. However, all said, Meléndez must, on 
the showing of Colford’s work, with André Chénier (also basically a 
classical spirit), with the authors of the Lyrical Ballads (1798), and 
with the sensibleristas of Europe’s eighteenth century, be listed either as 
an early romantic or one of the forbears of the movement,—a strange 
thing in the case of a man whose taste, like Chénier’s, was so essentially 
classical. A closer study of the nostalgic values of the poems may some 
day bring still greater light along these lines. 


1That Meléndez imitated Saint Lambert’s Les Saisons is by no means a 
necessary assumption. The idea of imitating and amending nature, probably 
older than Aristotle, was very prevalent in the whole eighteenth century. In the 
last years of the seventeenth, Bances Candamo had said, “‘Imita la pintura lo mds 
airoso de la naturaleza. . . . Imita la comedia a la historia copiando solo las 
acciones airosas de ella y ocultando las feas” (Revista de Archivos, Ser. 3, V, 247), 
which is very close to Meléndez as quoted. The same idea is implicit in both 
editions (1737 and 1789) of Luzdn’s Poética: e.g. (1789 ed. II, 178) “Lo qual en 
conclusion quiere decir, que se hayan de pintar las costumbres excelentes en su 
género bueno 6 malo, y que se haya de perfeccionar la naturaleza. . . . Hase de 
imitar la naturaleza, pero mejorada y enoblecida”’ (id., p. 206), and so passim in 
Luzdn and his century. The passages cited are identical in both editions. 
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On matters of interpretation and opinion, one may sometimes differ 
from Dr. Colford. The citation given on p. 19, n. 8, does not necessarily 
mean that Meléndez was assigning that reason as the ‘‘only reason for 
publishing his poems at all.’’ It may be a mere hyperbole springing from 
his long friendship with Jovellanos. One may question whether the 
volume BAE, LXIII is the “‘really definitive edition’’ (p. 29) of the poems, 
or whether Quintana’s biography has a right to the same term. Larra’s 
article (cit. p. 54) refers to more than “‘the writers of the late (ital. mine) 
eighteenth century,” since Luzdn is included, and Moratin the elder (d. 
1780). The ode “A la gloria de las artes’’ is an excellent poem, but it 
seems exaggerated to speak of “the perfection in every detail of this 
profound work” (p. 97). Bach (d. 1750), if Johann Sebastian is meant, 
cannot be put among Meléndez’ contemporaries. There appears to be a 
discrepancy in Colford’s figures as to the numbers of the letrillas as they 
are given on page 158 and in the table on page 352. There is a con- 
tradiction apparently when, speaking of the discursos and epistolas (p. 
197), Colford says, ‘‘There are only three of the former, all published. 
. . . Serrano y Sanz discovered four others.’’ I should hesitate to say 
that “the Duque de Rivas’ El moro expésito . . . initiated the romantic 
era in Spain” (p. 53). Who can say so exactly what really “‘initiates”’ 
a movement so vast and complex? Some citations are given in the 
original, some not, apparently with no plan or purpose, and with occa- 
sional distortion of meaning (e.g., p. 101). 

In the queries of La despedida del anciano I do not see Meléndez either 
“adopting the Satanic pose’’ or “figuratively shaking his fist at God” 
(p. 229). The questions are, rather, like the honest uncertainties of a 
soul face to face with the problems of injustice and suffering. The whole 
question of Meléndez’ religious attitude is still open (see pp. 63-64, 190 
and passim). As matters stand, when Colford has had his say, Meléndez 
remains a deeply religious man, but one who might well be brother in 
belief to the deist of the type of Thomas Paine, his contemporary. 

Colford agrees with Valmar and others that the changes Meléndez 
made in revising his poems are not always a betterment. It is Valmar 
who touches the point: added learning had not made a better poet,—as it 
never does,—though Meléndez, true poet as he was by his nature, seems 
never to have recognized the fact. His was a period when the pure 
intellect was deified, and Meléndez was a man of his time. Colford, like 
a good many others, thinks of him as lacking in character because 
of certain wavering and hesitation. His statements touching these mat- 
ters are among the least satisfying of anything in the book. Personally, 
I should not call Meléndez “‘a man of thought,”’ but “‘a man of feeling.” 
And herein, to me, lies the key to his character with all its seeming 
contradictions. 

Much more will have to be done on Meléndez’ grammar and syntax, 
but Colford has in any case shown clearly that Hermosilla’s strictures are 
in large part too sweeping. 
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The intrinsic value of Meléndez’ work still requires better evaluation. 
Colford has opened an interesting matter when he says (p. 68), “I have 
noticed . . . that critics who discuss him individually praise Meléndez 
more highly than those who view him in relation to other poets.” Are the 
critics at fault, or does Meléndez really rate badly when his work is com- 
pared to that of other poets? 

From the goodly mass of material, very useful and largely well handled 
by Colford, one does not get as rounded a picture of the man and poet as 
might be wished. However, we do see a somewhat vacillating character, 
a true and worthy poet, a man of serious feeling, the product of the liberal 
ideas of his day and generation, a better poet than critic, a sometimes 
strangely self-contradictory person, at once a remnant of the fast-fading 
neo-classical time already behind him, from which he came, and a full-tide 
precursor of the great romantic movement that was to dominate in all 
Europe a large part of the nineteenth century. 

As a whole, Dr. Colford’s book does not call for any drastic revision of 
our manner of looking at Meléndez Valdés. It clears up a number of 
moot points; it assembles material under one cover; it raises questions. 
It is a piece of research that makes a helpful addition toward our study 
of literary tendencies at a changing period, and it brings new contacts 
between Spain and the great European literary movement called 
Romanticism. 

W. Swarrer Jack 

University of Pennsylvania 


Orthography, Phonology and Word Study of the Leal Conselheiro. By 
Kimberley 8. Roberts. Philadelphia, 1940: viii + 58 pages. Mor- 
phology and Syntax of the Leal Conselheiro. By Harold J. Russo. 
Philadelphia, 1942: xi + 72 pages. 

These two works are Ph.D. dissertations done under Professor Edwin 
B. Williams at the University of Pennsylvania. Together they represent 
a complete linguistic study of the Leal Conselheiro, the well-known prose 
work of King Duarte of Portugal. Dr. Russo establishes the year 1435 
as the probable date of its composition, a fact which enhances the lin- 
guistic value of the text. 

In the section on phonology, Dr. Roberts is not concerned, of course, 
with a standard treatment of the development of the Portuguese vowels 
and consonants from their Latin originals (a study rendered unnecessary 
by such works as Williams’ From Latin to Portuguese), but discusses 
various phonological phenomena and sporadic changes, such as the de- 
velopment of Latin ct, attraction of the yod, assimilation, contamination, 
metathesis, etc. His word study consists of Old Portuguese words classi- 
fied under the following heads: learned words; popular words; proper 
nouns; Latin and Greek words and phrases. Etyma and definitions are 
given. 
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Dr. Russo's contribution furnishes some interesting morphological and 
syntactical items. Combinations of the preposition em with forms of este 
and ele show the ee (e.g., neesta, neelle), thus confirming further Williams’ 
theory as to the origin of these forms. Vado (< vadunt) is the only 
example of the ending -do in verbs found in the text. This form, occur- 
ring ten times, very likely influenced the development of -am and -om 
to -do, a finding which agrees with the situation in other medieval Por- 
tuguese documents. There is evidence of metaphony in forms of the 
verb sentir (side by side with forms of the same verb showing no metaph- 
ony) and in the demonstrative pronoun isso. Regarding the position 
of object pronouns, Dr. Russo finds that they are found generally in 
intertonic positions, thus supporting Abraham's theory concerning their 
intertonic development as opposed to the theory of enclitic development 
advanced by Meyer-Liibke and Chenery. On the problem of formulating 
definite rules governing the uses of seer and estar, a perplexing problem 
even in current Portuguese, Dr. Russo furnishes us with some “tenden- 
cies’’ rather than “rigid laws.’’ He finds seer (never estar) used with a 
noun in the predicate, an adjective or adjectival phrase indicating a state 
of health, the past participle to express the passive, and in impersonal 
expressions. Both verbs express location, with estar being used ‘‘to 
imply a qualification concerning degree of permanence or association.” 
On occasion, estar retains its etymological meaning, ‘to stand.’ 

Both dissertations are carefully done, and the paleographical edition 
of the Leal Conselheiro, promised by both authors as a future effort of 
collaboration, should be of great interest to students of Portuguese 
linguistics. 

Norman P. Sacks 

University of Hawaii 
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Memoria de la Secretaria General (1940-41). Consejo Superior de Investi- 
gaciones Cientfficas. Madrid, 1942. vii + 540 pages. 


This is the first report of the Consejo which was formally established 
the 28th of October, 1940. It presents in handsome fashion reports of 
the activities and events in the scientific and humanistic fields. The 
readers of this review will be interested in the following items: 

1. Announced by the “Instituto ‘Luis Vives’ de Filosofia”: P. Ramén 
Cefial, 8.J., Teoria del lenguaje de Carlos Biinler, (viii + 304); Pedro 
Hispano, De Anima (596 pp.); a commentary on Averroes entitled De 
substantia orbis by Alvaro de Toledo (XIIIth century). 

2. Announced by the “Instituto ‘Antonio de Nebrija’’’: Srta. Carmen 
Fontecha, Glosario de voces comentadas en ediciones cldsicas (published); 
Daémaso Alonso, ed., Tragicomedia de Don Duardos, vol. I (in press). 
Completed or in preparation: Srta. Canellada, El habla de Cabranes; Sr. 
Zamora, El habla de Mérida y sus cercantas (in two volumes). Work has 
been started towards the gathering of material for a Diccionario etimo- 
légico espafiol. Sr. Entrambasaguas has in press Una familia de ingenios: 
los Ramirez de Prado, and has in preparation Cuadernos de la literatura 
espafiola contempordnea and a Catdlogo critico del teatro de Lope de Vega. 

3. The “Instituto ‘Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo’ de Historia His- 
panoamericana”’ lists a large number of publications dealing with his- 
torical aspects of South America. 


Georce O. SEIVER 





Federico Garcta Lorca (1899-1936). Por Angel del Rio, Sidonia C. Rosen- 
baum y Federico de Onfs. Hispanic Institute in the United States, 
New York, 1941: 149 paginas. 


Merece figurar este volumen, por su importancia, a la cabeza de la 
serie de monografias biogrdfico-criticas que viene publicando el Instituto 
de las Espafias. Comprende un estudio de la vida, cardcter y ambiente 
del malogrado poeta (pdgs. 7-24), de las fases y desarrollo de su obra 
lirica y dramdtica (24-65), y de su creacién artistica y mundo poético 
(66-74), hecho todo por don Angel del Rio con perspicacia crftica, fina 
sensibilidad y gallardo estilo; le sigue la “‘Bibliograffa,”’ detallada y 
completa (75-94), a cargo de Miss Sidonia C. Rosenbaum, una breve 
“‘Antologia” (95-100) y seccién de “Obras inéditas” (101-110); trae, 
finalmente, un ensayo corto y jugoso de don Federico de Onis sobre 
“Lorea, folklorista”’ (113-115), y quince “‘Cantares populares,”’ letra y 
musica, recogidos y armonizados por el poeta (116-149). 


M. R.-N. 
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